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PREFACE 


SECTION  1:  PREFACE 

Planning  for  Housing  in  New  York  City  (the  Housing  Element)  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning  as  part  of  its 
contractual  obligation  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  under  the  701  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance 
Grant.    HUD  requires  that  this  document  must  be  completed  in  order  to  re- 
ceive 701  funds  and  that  it  must  include  the  following: 

-  Housing  need  analysis  for  geographic  sectors  and 
population  segments,  with  a  corresponding  dis- 
tribution of  housing  resources  to  meet  needs  and 
provide  choice. 

-  Development  of  public/private  policies,  strategies 
and  implementation  activities. 

-  Evidence  of  coordination  of  all  housing  programs  with 
planning  for  Community  Development,  land  use,  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  environment  and  other 
planning  activities. 

The  Housing  Element  recommends  conservation  of  existing  housing,  aid  to 
special  population  groups,  renter  assistance  and  encouragement  of  joint 
public/private  programs.    New  development  and  redevelopment  will  be  under- 
taken whenever  resources  can  be  secured.    Nondiscrimination  and  broad 
citizen  participation  will  continue  to  be  emphasized.    Implementation  of 
the  Housing  Element  will  occur  through  the  City's  existing  agencies  and 
procedures  and  where  necessary,  new  legislation  will  be  proposed. 

The  Housing  Element  is  being  submitted  to  HUD  and  for  A-95  review  in  two 
documents.    A  Summary  of  the  complete  report  with  appendices,  was  sub- 
mitted on  June  30,  1977  under  separate  cover,  as  required. 

This  report  contains  Sections  2-7  and  appendices,  as  follows: 

Section  2:    Introduction  includes  a  concise  history  of  housing  in 
the  City  with  emphasis  on  the  comprehensive  local  programs  of  the 
past  20  years.    This  section  also  presents  the  current  status  of 
housing  planning  and  development  activities  as  context  for  the 
sections  which  follow. 

Section  3:    Housing  Needs  presents  information  on  the  City's 
housing  supply  by  geographic  sector  and  on  housing  demand,  in- 
cluding basic  demographic  data  and  information  on  special 
populations.    Recent  information  is  presented  separately,  high- 
lighting data  compiled  especially  for  this  report.    The  prognosis 
for  the  near  future  evaluates  resources  and  constraints  which  bear 
on  the  City's  ability  to  meet  needs  and  provide  residents  with  a 
range  of  choice  in  housing. 
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Section  4:    Policies  articulates  the  City's  policies  for  housing 
and  strategies  and  programs  which  implement  these  policies. 
Housing  priorities  are  also  described  pointing  out  the  guidelines 
by  which  the  City  allocates  resources. 

Section  5:    Comprehensive  Planning  describes  how  planning  for 
housing  relates  to  comprehensive  planning  for  community  devel- 
opment, land  use,  transportation,  economic  development  and 
environment  --  all  of  which  proceed  with  special  concern  for 
neighborhoods.    Coordination  with  planning  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  and  with  regional  planning  efforts  is  also 
discussed. 

Section  6:    Implementation  discusses  the  means  by  which  the 
policies  stated  in  Section  4  are  being  and  will  be  carried  out, 
including  administrative  procedures,  coordination  and  review, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  techniques,  program  recommendations, 
suggested  changes  in  legislation  and  plans  for  further  research. 

Section  7:    Directions  for  the  Future  describes  the  City's  plans 
for  action  to  implement  the  Housing  Element  over  the  coming  two 
years . 

The  Appendix  includes  a  discussion  of  methodology  and  data, 
descriptions  of  the  programs  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report, 
information  on  Section  8  and  fair  market  rents,  a  bibliography 
and  HUD  701  requirements. 
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TOWARD  RECOVERY 


(Fl  RST  HOUSES).  "In  the  1920's,  government  began  to  play  a  more 

active  role  in  housing ...  In  1934,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  was  established. 

The  Authority's  early  efforts  stressed  rehabilitation .... " 

(WEST  SIDE  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREA).  "The  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Plan  was  the 
first  project  that  provided  for  staged  redevelopment  It  successfully  combined  rehabilitation 


SECTION  2:  INTRODUCTION 


New  York  City  has  never  had  enough  good  housing  to  go  around.    This  problem  has 
been  a  public  concern  since  the  1830s,  when  the  first  waves  of  European  immi- 
grants arrived  to  intensively  crowded  tenements  that  had  no  sanitary  facilities, 
little  air  and  almost  no  light.    The  next  few  decades  spawned  a  tradition  of 
concerned  action  by  government,  private  groups  and  individuals  to  improve  the 
City's  housing  which  persists  to  this  day. 

Background 

Over  the  years,  the  City  has  pioneered  housing  programs  for  its  residents  in- 
cluding innovative  standards,  incentives  for  development,  renter  assistance  and 
socioeconomic  programs.    Many  of  them  have  provided  impetus  for  Federal  and 
State  programs,  as  well  as  for  other  cities  throughout  the  nation.    The  City's 
early  efforts  focused  on  making  sure  that  housing  met  regulatory  standards  for 
sanitary  facilities  and  fire  safety.    Laws  were  passed  in  1867,  1901  and  1929 
to  improve  the  overall  livability  of  housing.    The  first  required  indirect 
ventilation  for  every  room,  fire  exits  and  regular  water  supply.    The  second 
mandated  more  stringent  light  and  air  requirements  and  required  water  closets 
for  each  apartment.    The  third  required  a  bath  in  addition  to  water  closets, 
kitchen  sinks  and  at  least  one  window  on  a  street  or  courtyard. 

In  1916,  the  City  enacted  its  first  Zoning  Resolution  --  also  the  first  in 
the  nation  --  stipulating  minimum  standards  for  light  and  air.    Enactment  was 
prompted  by  concern  about  construction  of  large  structures  adversely  affecting 
nearby  property  and  about  new  industrial  lofts  encroaching  on  prime  retail 
space.    The  Resolution  established  height  and  site  coverage  controls  and 
divided  the  City  into  residential,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  unrestricted 
districts. 

The  Resolution  had  a  number  of  flaws  --  a  cumbersome  format,  inadequate  light 
and  air  provisions,  unclear  language  and  no  open  space  provisions  --  but  it  re- 
mained effective  for  45  years.    During  this  time,  the  City's  population  grew  from 
5,000,000  to  almost  8,000,000,  creating  serious  housing  shortages. 

In  the  1920s,  government  began  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  housing.    A  State 
housing  and  regional  planning  commission  report  in  1925  linked  unacceptable 
housing  with  low  income  and  high  rent  problems,  heralding  passage  of  the  State 
Limited  Dividends  Law  the  next  year.    This  milestone  legislation  combined  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  with  tax  exemptions  to  expedite  development  of  housing. 
Since  1927,  more  than  one  out  of  five  apartments  built  here  have  been  publicly 
aided. 

In  1934,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  was  established  --  the  first  in  the 
country  and  preceding  the  Federal  public  housing  program  by  three  years.  The 
Authority's  early  efforts  stressed  rehabilitation  and  as  more  Federal,  State  and 
City  funds  became  available,  a  large-scale  construction  program  was  launched. 
Now,  the  Authority  owns  and  operates  more  than  176,000  units  (Table  2.01). 

The  next  significant  legislation  was  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Act  of  1942. 
This  program  provided  real  estate  tax  exemption  and  condemnation  assistance  for 
clearance,  planning  and  reconstruction  of  substandard  and  unsanitary  areas. 
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Title  I  of  the  1949  Housing  Act  provided  for  clearing  and  redeveloping  blighted 
and  deteriorated  areas  and  for  land  writedowns  to  help  reduce  development  costs. 
This  legislation  spurred  redevelopment  throughout  the  City  on  a  scale  so  broad 
that  substantial  problems  ensued.    Often,  salvageable  housing  was  demolished 
along  with  deteriorated  housing  and  residents  of  entire  neighborhoods  were 
dispersed.    Low-income  tenants  were  relocated  haphazardly,  sometimes  to  worse 
housing.    Other  times,  they  were  overconcentrated  in  areas,  thereby  starting 
new  cycles  of  decline.    A  1954  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  developed  the  con- 
cept of  urban  renewal  to  cover  rehabilitation  and  conservation  as  well  as 
clearance,  and  required  that  renewal  be  part  of  a  Workable  Program  for  commu- 
nity improvement,  including  relocation  strategy  and  citizen  participation.  The 
West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Plan  was  the  first  project  that  provided  for  staged  re- 
development.   It  successfully  combined  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  for 
various  income  groups. 

The  1955  State  Limited-Profit  Housing  Company  Act  (Mi tchel 1 -Lama)  was  enacted 
to  promote  construction  of  middle-income  housing  through  low-interest  mortgage 
loans  and  tax  exemptions.    These  incentives  limited  developers'  profits  and 
offered  housing  at  below-market  rents.    This  program  was  often  used  in  combi- 
nation with  the  Federal  Section  236  program.    The  City  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  program 
produced  61,780  apartments  in  157  projects  while  the  State  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  pro- 
gram produced  74,951  dwelling  units  in  114  projects  by  January  1,  1977. 

By  the  mid-1950s,  the  Federal  and  City  approach  to  renewal  was  becoming  more 
sensitive  --  as  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  the  Community  Renewal  Program 
(CRP)  in  the  1959  Federal  Housing  Act.    Another  1959  milestone  was  the  City's 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Program,  which  experimented  with  concentrated  social 
services  in  selected  areas  to  complement  housing  and  capital  improvements. 

The  Municipal  Loan  program,  started  in  1960,  provided  means  for  low-cost  re- 
habilitation.   It  was  hampered  by  administrative  problems  and  was  reorganized 
in  1973  under  the  City's  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  now  known  as 
the  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development.    Current  City-assisted 
loan  programs  include  the  Mini -Loan  and  Participation  Loans,  directed  to 
transitional  and  Neighborhood  Preservation  areas. 

On  December  15,  1961,  the  current  Zoning  Resolution  was  passed,  culminating  years 
of  analysis  of  the  1916  ordinance  and  exploration  of  ways  of  making  zoning  more 
sensitive.    The  new  Resolution  introduced  innovative  regulations,  simplified  them 
by  putting  use,  area  and  height  regulations  into  one  map,  and  provided  for  lower 
overall  density  than  the  1916  ordinance,  and  limited  residential  uses  to  specified 
areas.    The  Resolution  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  City  would  grow  through 
new  development.    And,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  decade,  new  construction  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  pace,  under  the  guidance  of  the  basic  Zoning  Resolution,  as 
amended,  and  a  number  of  innovative  new  zoning  incentives. 

The  special  zoning  districts  were  particularly  important  innovations,  allowing 
the  preservation  of  the  character  of  streets  and  neighborhoods  as  diverse  as 
Fifth  Avenue,  Little  Italy  and  Sheepshead  Bay  and  the  coordination  of 
development  in  areas  such  as  South  Richmond,  Staten  Island. 

The  City,  the  first  in  the  nation  to  submit  an  application  for  Federal  Community 
Renewal  program  funds,  published  an  interim  report  in  1965.    Its  plan  called  for 
redirecting  resources  to  major  action  areas,  a  vest  pocket  approach  to  urban 
renewal,  scatter  site  housing  for  low-income  families  and  preventive  programs 
for  transitional  areas. 
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During  the  '60s,  the  City  also  administered  the  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Program 
in  designated  areas.    This  program  enforced  compliance  to  code  standards  when 
violations  were  reported  by  tenants.    Code  enforcement  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
low-interest  home  improvement  loans  and  rehabilitation  grants  which  were  restrict- 
ed to  owner-occupied  buildings  of  not  more  than  four  units>    a  restriction  which 
limited  the  program's  applicability  in  the  City.     When  the  Federal  government 
discontinued  funding,  the  City  transferred  the  program  into  its  own  enforcement 
apparatus    and  is  currently  funding  inspections,  emergency  repairs  and  legal 
sanctions  through  Community  Development  Funds. 

In  1968,  the  Federal  Neighborhood  Development  Program  (NDP).  shifted  emphasis  to 
more  flexible  incremental  planning.    NDP  funded  urban  renewal  plans  to  speed 
up  activities  that  corrected  deterioration. 

In  1973,  cne  City  launched  tne  iNeignoornood  Preservation  Program  in  selected 
areas,  but  ran  into  difficulty  almost  immediately  because  of  the  Federal 
moratorium  on  housing  construction.    This  program  concentrated  capital  investment 
and  services  in  designated  areas  with  potential  for  successful  preservation.  It 
was  funded  through  the  reorganized'  Municipal  Loan  Program,  Code  Enforcement 
Program  and  other  rehabilitation  programs. 

Since  the  late  1960s, Community  Boards  have  emerged  as  significant  participants 
in  planning,    budget,  land  use  and  service  delivery.  The  Department  of  City 
Planning  Borough  Offices  work  with  the  Boards  on  local  matters.    Board  roles, 
and  citizens'  roles  in  general,  were  reinforced  by  Federal  citizen  participation 
requirements  in  programs  such  as  Model  Cities.    At  first,  Boards  acted  in 
advisory  capacity,  and  now  they  have  a  more  formalized  role  set  out  in  1975 
revisions  to   the  City  Charter.    Their  overall  responsibility  is  to  articulate 
local  needs  and  priorities  of  the  City's  59  Community  Districts. 

From  1960  to  1975,  204,112  units  of  low-income  and  middle-income  housing  were 
built  and  many  were  rehabilitated.    From  1967  to  1975,  more  than  14,500  buildings 
were  improved  through  the  J-51  program,  the  City's  most  significant  rehabilitation 
mechanism.    This  same  period  was  one  of  accelerated  investment  in  public  improve- 
ments, much  of  it  funded  by  the  City  with  borrowed  money. 

Unfortunately,  overextended    credit  brouqht  the  City  to  near  financial  collapse 
two  years  ago  and  shoo*  the  stability  of  State  institutions,  as  well.    With  the 
inflation-ridden  private  construction  industry  and  sharply-cut  Federal  housing 
programs,  housing  activity  fell  and  was  below  peak  in  1976,  when  20,648  units 
were  completed.    This  was  a  substantial  drop  from  1963,  when  60,031  units  were 
completed. 

In  addition  to  inflation  and  the  governmental  fiscal  crisis,  several  other  major 
factors  have  had  an  effect  on  planning  and  on  zoning  regulations.  Preservation 
of  neighborhoods  and  business  areas  arid  the  need  to  foster  economic  development, 
environmental  quality,  urban  design  and  historic  preservation  have  all  emerged 
as  important  public  concerns.    Many  of  these  concerns  were  not  anticipated  by 
the  framers  of  the  City's  1961  Zoning  Resolution.    Planners  have  adapted  its 
provisions  wherever  possible  to  meet  current  trends. 

In  1976,  extensive  zoning  provisions  to  encourage  improved  housing  quality  were 
enacted  to  make  zoning  a  more  positive  tool.    They  apply  to  all  residential 
districts  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  encourage  innovative  designs  and  preservat- 
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ion  of  neighborhood  scale.    The  Housing  Quality  Development  amendment  allows  a 
developer  to  waive  bulk  and  height  regulations,  provided  that  the  building  earns 
a  specified  number  of  points  for  features  such  as  recreation  facilities,  land- 
scaping, security  and  well -designed  interiors. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  launched  a  comprehensive  zoning  review 
to  evaluate  how  well  the  1961  Resolution,  with  some  3,000  amendments,  actually 
work.     The  study  will  analyze  the  kinds  of  land  use  changes  which  have  occurred 
since  1961,  identify  current  trends  and  look  at  future  land  use  needs.    The  study 
will  also  analyze  the  Resolution    --  basic  text,  amendments,  maps,  special 
districts  and  other  provisions  --  to  see  how  it  can  be  improved.    One  of  the  main 
concerns  of  the  study  will  be  to  devise  flexible  zoning  that  can  balance  the  needs 
of  the  City's  neighborhoods,  economy  and  natural  environment,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  housing  supply. 

Toward  Recovery 

As  a  first  step  in  meeting  Federal  701  requirements  for  the  Housing  Element, 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  has  completed  an  analysis  of  housing  needs. 
The  policies  outlined  in  this  report  are  dictated  partly    by  701  regulations 
and  partly  by  the  City's  need  to  build  on  its  strengths,  to  conserve  existing 
housing  and  to  renew  an  ambitious  construction  program. 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  near  future  must  be  on  conservation,  continued  renter 
assistance,  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  special  populations  and  leveraging 
private  efforts.    Development  and  redevelopment  should  take  place  where 
opportunities  occur.    Broad  citizen  participation  will  be  encouraged  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  reduce  discrimination  in  housing.    Housing  activities  will  be 
coordinated  with  transportation,  environment,  economic  recovery,  Community 
Development  and  land  use  planning. 

Implementation  will  occur  incrementally  through  existing  agencies  and  procedures, 
many  recently  streamlined  by  Charter  directive  and  fiscal  necessity.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  amend  existing  laws  and  shape  new  legislation,  where  necessary. 
In  the  course  of  furthering  implementation  of  the  policies  outlined  in 
report,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  will  meet  with  housing  operating 
agencies  to  make  firm  policy  determinations. 

The  sum  total  of  these  efforts  will  be  a  citywide  housing  policy  that  diagnoses 
the  City's  housing  ills,  prescribes  treatments  and  leads  toward  recovery. 
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HOUSING  NEEDS 


SUPPLY 
DEMAND 
SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 
SELECTED  INFORMATION 
PROGNOSIS 


SECTION  3.  HOUSING  NEEDS 


\ 

Because  New  York  City  is  so  big  and  variegated,  City  officials  need  data 
that  can  serve  many  purposes.    To  plan  effectively  for  housing  improve- 
ments, housing  officials  must  have  clear  understanding  of  where  housing 
is  needed,  who  needs  it  and  how  problems  arise. 

Extensive  housing  data  gathered  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
during  the  past  year  can  be  a  basis  for  new  housing  strategies.  The 
data  has  been  compiled  for  small  areas,  Community  Districts,  borouqhs 
and  for  the  City  as  whole  and  will  be  refined  as  needed  during  planning. 
A  classification  system  has  been  designed  which  describes  areas  by 
the  level  of  their  needs. 

This  section  discusses  the  need  for  housing  by  analyzing  supply  and 
demand.    Supply  refers  to  the  number  and  type  of  housing  units,  while 
demand  refers  to  the  number  and  type  of  persons  seeking  housing  units. 
Special  consideration  is  required  for  particular  population  groups  of 
limited  means.    Wherever  possible,  supply  and  demand  are  discussed  by 
appropriate  geographic  sectors.    Based  on  the  analysis  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, a  prognosis  is  offered  of  the  City's  present  housing  condition. 
Programs  referred  to  below  are  described  in  Appendix  D. 


Supply 

The  City's  housing  supply  is  shrinking  and  aging.    Between  1970    and  1975, 
the  total  number  of  dwelling  units  fell  from  2.9  million  to  2.8  million. 
In  the  same  period,  rental  units  declined  from  2.2  million  to  2  million. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  City's  housing  was  built  before  1929. 
In  1975,  121,000  renter  units  were  dilapidated  or  lacked  plumbing 
facilities.    (Tables  3.01 ,  3,02) . 

As  buildings  age,  their  maintenance  requirements  increase.    High  operating 
costs  --  that  result  in  rents  people  cannot  afford  --  often  push  landlords 
toward  abandoning  salvageable  housing.    They  also  often  contribute  to 
decisions  not  to  build  new  housing.    Since  1967,  operating  costs  have 
doubled,  mainly  because  of  rising  fuel,  insurance  and  labor  costs  and 
taxes.    During  the  12  months  before  April  1976,  operating  costs  rose  6.4 
per  cent.    (Tables  3.03-3.06). 

Housing  —  particularly  for  low-income  and  moderate-income  families  --  is 
in  short  supply.    While  a  5  per  cent  vacancy  rate  is  generally  desirable 
for  a  free  housing  market,  New  York  City's  vacancy  rate  was  2.77  per  cent 
in  1975. 

In  1975,  7,376  privately  financed  housing  units  were  completed,  a  21  per 
cent  drop  from  the  previous  year.    Declining  economic  conditions  in  both 
the  City  and  the  nation  were  the  cause  of  this  slide.    Completions  included 
4,723  units  in  buildings  containing  three  or  more  units,  constructed  pri- 
marily in  Manhattan,  and  2,653  units  in  one-  and  two-family  homes,  constructed 
primarily  in  Staten  Island  (Table  3.07).  The  City  assisted  4,352  of  these 
units  by  granting  Section  421  partial  real  estate  tax  exemptions  for  middle 
income  dwellings. 
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Conversion  of  lofts,  with  or  without  tax  incentives,  accounts  for 
a  significant  portion  of  total  new  units.    They  are  concentrated  in  indus- 
trial areas  in  Manhattan  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Brooklyn.    Because  many 
conversions  are  illegal,  an  exact  count  is  not  available. 

Recently,  rising  construction  costs  have  been  a  factor  in  reducing  the  number 
of  housing  starts.    In  1976,  construction  began  on  6,000  units,  compared  to 
36,000  in  1972.    However,  prospects  for  new  construction  are  improving,  with 
some  25,000  units  of  the  114,000  units  in  the  new  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation pipelines  moving  forward  with  Section  8  and  Community  Development 
funds . 

Last  year,  most  new  construction  was  public  or  publicly-aided  housing. 
Monies  to  build  these  units  have  traditionally  come  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  State  and  municipal  sources.    The  Federal 
government  plays  an  important  role  in  many  types  of  housing  through  such 
mechanisms  as  land  writedown  and  insured  loans.    Federal  involvement  should 
continue  and  expand  particularly  in  areas  which  do  not  attract  private 
investments.    Because  of  their  fiscal  problems,  the  State  and  the  City  can  no 
longer  provide  loans  or  mortgage  insurance. 

Since  the  1930s,  public  and  publicly-aided  housing  programs  operating  in 
the  City  have  produced  a  significant  number  of  units.    The  major  programs 
include: 

-  Limited-profit  housing,  which  offered  developers 
assistance  in  assembling  land,  tax  abatements  and 
low-cost  mortgages  through  sale  of  City  and  State 
bonds . 

-  Federal.  State  and  City  public  housing  built  and 
operated  by  the  Housing  Authority  for  low-income 
tenants.    The  Authority  sets  low  rents  that  cover 
operations  and  makes  no  profit.    In  1976-77,  the 
Authority  paid  the  City  $5,565,1  96  (10%  of  rents 
minus  utilities)  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  federal 
projects,  plus  an  additional  $7,607,185  in  real 
estate  taxes  for  State  projects,  based  on  assessed 
value  as  of  the  year  of  acquisition. 

-  Agencies  such  as  the  State  Urban  Development  Corporation, 
Housing  Development  Corporation  and  the  Division  of 
Housing  and  Community  Renewal  and  the  City's  Department 
of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development  which  finance 
housing  through  sale  of  bonds. 

-  City  tax  incentives  to  stimulate  construction  of 
housing  for  all  income  levels. 

-  Federal  incentives  for  private  construction  such  as 
mortgage  insurance  for  moderate-income  housing,  land 
writedown  and  rent  subsidies. 
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About  170,000  units  of  rental  housing  were  lost  between  1970  and  1975. 
The  majority  of  them  were  very  low-cost  units.    About  100,000  of  the 
total  \osjLwere  demolishea,  boarded  up  or  converted  to  commercial  uses;  / 
the  remainder  changed  from  rental  to  ownership  status. 

New  York  City's  housing  stock  is  deteriorating  slowly,  but  steadily. 
From  1965  to  1975,  dilapidated  units  increased  from  4.3  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  total.    In  1975  121,000  renter  dwelling  units  were  dilapidated 
or  lacked  plumbing. 

Housing  inspections, which  are  now  conducted  only  on  complaint  for 
multiple  dwellings,  produce  data  that  are  general  indicators  of  housing 
problems.    The  increase  in  violations  from  717,566  in  1972  to  1^096,986 
in  1976  illustrates  disinvestment,  most  prevalent  in  already  declining 
and  deteriorated  areas. 

The  number  of  vacant  residential  buildings  is  also  increasing.  They 
are  hazardous  and  blighting  and  are  a  major  concern,  particularly  in 
parts  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  In  1975,  more  than  7,800 
residential  buildings  in  the  City  were  completely  vacant. 

Tax  arrears,  which  nave  skyrocketed  in  the  past  few  years,  are  usually 
accompanied  by  other  signs  of  disinvestment.*  The  City  acquires  resi- 
dential buildings  for  nonpayment  of  one  year's  taxes  (recently  reduced 
from  three  years).    This  problem  is  growing.    In  1976,  the  City  had 
title  to  5,500  residential  properties  with  83,000  housing  units,  17,000 
of  them  occupied.    These  buildings  are  offered  for  sale  periodically  by  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate.    (Table  3.08). 


*The  tax  arrears  maps  that  follow  do  not  include  Staten  Island 
because  tax  arrears  information  is  not  available  for  this  borough 
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BRONX  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERCENT  LOTS  IN  ARREARS  FOUR  OR  MORE  QUARTERS  (1975) 

THE  BRONX 


H  50%  &  OVER 
^  34%  -  49% 
H  20%  -  33% 
□  10%-  19% 
0  UNDER  10% 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1,000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERCENT  LOTS  IN  ARREARS  FOUR  OR  MORE  QUARTERS  (1975) 

BROOKLYN 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1,000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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MANHATTAN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERCENT  LOTS  IN  ARREARS  FOUR  OR  MORE  QUARTERS  (1975) 

MANHATTAN 


QUEENS  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERCENT  LOTS  IN  ARREARS  FOUR  OR  MORE  QUARTERS  (1975) 

QUEENS 


Analysis  of  the  City's  real  estate  taxes  yields  information  indicating 
where  housing  is  in  trouble.    In  New  York  City,  the  real  estate  tax  for 
multiple  dwellings  and  one-family  and  two-family  homes  is  levied  at  the 
same  per  cent  of  assessed  value. 

In  some  areas  market  values  of  multiple  -  dwellings  are  falling,  thereby 
encouraging  lower  assessments  and  disinvestment.    In  1974,  22  per  cent  of 
walkups  were  in  tax  arrears,  as  were  11  per  cent  of  elevator  buildings. 
One  -  and  two  -  family  homes  are  seldom  in  tax  arrears  and  show  fewer  signs 
of  disinvestment.    (Tables  3.09,  3.10). 

The  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development  has  in  receiver- 
ship close  to  500  apartments  in  buildings  which  have  serious  violations  and 
service  and  management  problems.    State  law  enables  HPD  to  act  in  this 
capacity  when  any  apartment  house  constitutes  a  public  nuisance.  Tenants, 
community  groups  and  HPD  can  initiate  Housing  Court  proceedings  in  such 
cases.    After  HPD  is  appointed  receiver,  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Compliance  takes  possession,  not  title,  of  the  building,  collects  rents 
and  makes  repairs.    The  Office  contracts  for  management  services  with  a 
community  group  or  a  real  estate  management  firm.    Immediate  allowable 
repair  costs  in  these  buildings  range  up  to  $8,000  per  unit. 

Emergency  repairs  and  Emergency  Vacate  Orders  (EV0)  allow  the  City  to 
deal  with  unexpected  problems.    In  fiscal  1974-75,  the  City  made  20,000 
emergency  repairs  of  essential  services,  billing  owners  for  costs.  The 
next  year,  the  program  was  cut  back  to  cover  only  selected  heat  and 
water  repairs,  and  only  6,484  emergency  repairs  were  made.    The  CD-I  1 1 
program  includes  funds  to  allow  some  expansion  in  this  program.    (Table  3.11) 
When  conditions  are  dangerous,  the  City  relocates  tenants.    In  1974,  more  than 
3,000  EVOs  were  issued  providing  emergency  housing  assistance  to  more  than 
8,000  families.    About  three-fourths  of  the  vacate  orders  were  issued  in 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  (Table  3.12). 

Demand 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  estimates  that  between  1970  and  1975,  New 
York  City's  population  dropped  to  7,615,000  from  7,895,000  —  a  3.6  per 
cent  decline  and  relatively  modest  compared  to  otner  large  central  cities. 
(Table  3.13)*  This  trend  will  reverse  by  1985,  when  the  City's  population 
is  expected  to  reach  7,700,000. 


ESTIMATED  POPULATION  CHANGES 


1970 

1975  Estimate 

1985 

Projection 

Bronx 

1 ,471 ,701 

1  ,385,300 

20,000 

Brooklyn 

2,602,012 

2,480,400 

8,200 

Manhattan 

1  ,539,233 

1  ,454,500 

+ 

20,000 

Queens 

1  ,986,473 

1  ,966,600 

+ 

11 ,400 

Staten  Island 

295,443 

328,200 

+ 

100,000 

New  York  City 

7,894,862 

7,615,000 

7,700,000 

(Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning) 


*  Actual  population  is  somewhat  larger,  because  of  the  recent  arrival  of 
illegal  aliens.    It  is  believed  there  are  750,000  undocumented  aliens 
in  the  City  today.    They  are  not  included  in  estimates  and  projections. 
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Current  statistics  show  the  population  is  getting  older  and  has  smaller 
incomes.    Also,  the  total  number  of  households  is  declining  and  house- 
holds are  getting  smaller.    In  many  areas,  however,  households  are 
increasing  in  number  while  population  is  decreasing.  (Tables  3.1 4 ,  3.15) 
These  changes  have  an  effect  on  housing  needs:  more  smaller  housing  units 
are  required  at  rents  that  single  persons,  older  persons  and  smaller 
households  can  afford. 

About  750,000  households  with  incomes  under  $10,000  pay  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  their  income  for  rent.    The  median  income  of  renter  households 
was  $8,395  in  1975,  the  median  rent  citywide  was  $170.65  and  the  median 
average  of  income  spent  on  rent  was  24  per  cent.    For  minority  households, 
the  income/rent  imbalance  is  greater.  (Tables  3.16,  3.17). 

In  1970,  there  were  280,000  households  of  elderly  persons  whose  annual 
incomes  were  below  $5,000.  Of  these,  some  82  per  cent  spent  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  rent. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  New  Yorkers  are  homeowners  —  the  lowest 
proportion  in  the  nation's  central  cities.    Homeownership  is  increasing: 
between  1970  and  1975,  owner-occupied  housing  units  increased  from 
668,000  to  720,000.    About  two- thirds  of  the  increase  were  cooperative 
apartments  and  condominiums.    (Tables  3.18,  3.19). 

The  greatest  number  of  owner-occupied  homes  are  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn. 
However,  64  per  cent  of  Staten  Island  housing  is  owner-occupied  --  the 
highest  proportion  among  the  boroughs.    In  Manhattan,  the  proportion 
is  only  10  per  cent. 

Homeowners  are  generally  older  and  more  affluent  than  renters.  Male 
owners  of  cooperatives  and  condominiums  are  older  than  male  owners  of 
conventional  housing.    About  44  per  cent  of  the  City's  577,000  home- 
owners and  owners  of  cooperative  and  condominium  earned  more  than 
$15,000  in  1974,  while  only  22  per  cent  of  renters  were  in  this  income 
category.    Homeownership  is  more  prevalent  among  whites  than  among  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans.    One-third  of  white  households  own  their  homes, 
compared  to  20  per  cent  of  black  households  and  7  per  cent  of  Puerto 
Rican  households. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  City's  1,999,000  renter  households  earned 
more  than  $15,000  annually  as  of  1974.    Most  of  these  were  in  the  $15,000 
to  $24,999  category  and  only  5.8  per  cent  earned  more  than  $25,000.  Though 
they  pay  a  smaller  part  of  their  total  income  for  rent  than  do  low-income 
families,  sharp  inflation  is  reducing  their  housing  choices. 

While  the  vacancy  rate  here  is  still  low,  the  Housing  and  Vacancy  Surveys 
show    a  steady  increase  in  the  Citywide  rate  from  T.£3  in  iyb«,  to  i.b  in 
197C  and  to  2.77  in  1975.    The  1975  median  monthly  rent  of  vacant  apartments 
was  $171,  but  there  were  fewer  vacant  apartments  at  lower  rent  levels.  The 
vacancy  rate  for  apartments  renting  above  $300  was  5.65  per  cent,  most  of  them 
in  new  buildings  in  Manhattan  and  a  few  in  Queens.    Demand  for  low-income  housing 
is  more  urgent  than  demand  for  middle-  and  upper-income  housing.    At  last  count, 
140,000  households  were  on  the  Housing  Authority's  waiting  list  for  public 
housing.    (Tables  3.20,  3.21) 
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From  January  1974  to  March  1975,  431,000  households  moved.  Two-thirds 
were  one-  and  two-person  households  and  about  70  per  cent  of  them  were 
headed  by  people  under  45  years  of  age.    Only  6  per  cent  moved  into 
new  housing.    Rather,  they  moved  into  housing  that  was  in  worse  condition 
than  the  citywide  average  and  more  expensive  than  their  previous 
apartments  (Tables  3.22,  3.23). 

In  1970,    11  per  cent  of  the  City's  households  (246,700  households)  lived 
in  overcrowded  conditions    (more  than  1.01  persons  per  room)  and  3  per 
cent  lived  in  severely  overcrowded  quarters  (more  than  1.50  persons  per 
room).    Most  of  the  households  that  live  in  overcrowded  conditions  are 
large  families. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  New  Yorkers  face  is  the  inflation 
squeeze.    Though  incomes  of  renter  households  grew  by  40  per  cent  from 
1967  to  1974,  this  same  period  saw  a  55  per  cent  rise  in  consumer  prices. 
Thus,  while  rents  were  being  forced  up  by  rising  operating  costs,  buying 
power  of  renters  was  dropping  by  around  15  per  cent.    (Table  3.24). 


Special  Populations 

Certain  people  are  particularly  subject  to  housing  hardships  because  the 
housing  that  they  can  afford  is  inadequate: 

Low- income  families:    Low  incomes  usually  force  households  to  live 
in  inadequate  dwelling  units  --  and  often  to  endure  overcrowding. 
More  than  1.4  million  of  the  City's  households  have  incomes  below 
$9,223  --  low  enough  to  qualify  for  Federal  Section  8  rent  assis- 
tance.   Some  165,000  households  had  five  or  more  members  and 
approximately  half  pay  more  than  25  per  cent  on  rent.    As  income 
decreases,  the  percentage  spent  on  rent  increases:    a  full  100 
per  cent  of  the  City's  poorest  households  --  those  earning  under 
$6,000  --  pay  more  than  35  per  cent  of  their  incomes  on  rent. 
(Tables  3.25-3.28). 

Racial  and  Ethnic  Groups:    Minority  households  usually  earn  low 
incomes  and  live  in  poor  quality  housing.    Puerto  Ricans  are  the 
most  disadvantaged.    Their  median  income  is  55  per  cent  of  the 
median  income  of  all  white  households,  yet  they  pay  nearly  the 
same  rents.    Not  only  is  their  rent/income  ratio  higher,  it  is 
also  rising  more  sharply  because  their  incomes  increase  slowly. 
More  than  half  of  the  City's  black  households  spend  over 
25  per  cent  of  their  incomes  on  rent  --  up  from  40  per  cent  of 
the  households  in  1970.    Close  to  63  per  cent  of  all  Puerto  Rican 
households  pay  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  earnings  on  housing  -- 
up  from  41  per  cent  of  the  households  in  1970.    (Tables  3.29,  3.20). 
Black  households  have  incomes  lower  than  whites  and  higher  than 
Puerto  Ricans,  but  since  they  pay  substantially  lower  rents  than 
the  latter,  their  rent/income  ratio  is  more  favorable. 
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Households  Headed  by  Woman:    Female  household  heads  earn  half  the  income 
that  male  household  heads 'do.    In  1975,  their  median  income  was  $5,100, 
and  only  «  per  cent  earned  more  than  $15,000  a  year.    Almost  30 
per  cent  of  female  household  heads  are  on  welfare.    Often,  women 
and  their  families  live  in  dilapidated  housing  with  inadequate 
plumbing.    About  70  per  cent  of  them  pay  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
their  income  on  housing  and  50  per  cent  pay  more  than  35  per  cent. 
Female  household  heads  over  65  years  old  are  in  worse  straits. 
Their  median  income  in  1975  was  $3,200  a  year  and  81  per  cent  paid 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  income  on  housing.    (Table  3.31). 


Elderly:    In  1970,  about  a  million  New  Yorkers  were  older  than 
65  --12  per  cent  of  total  population  compared  to  3  per  cent  of  a 
much  smaller  population  in  1920.    Sixty  per  cent  of  the  City's 
600,000  elderly  households  are  one-person  households,  and  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  are  two-person  households.    Only  3  per 
cent  live  in  institutions  and  nursing  homes.    Nearly  285,000  elderly 
households  earned  less  than  $5,000  in  1975  and  82  per  cent  spent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  their  income  on  rent.    Yet,  that  year  there 
were  only  22,700  public  and  publicly  aided  apartments  for  elderly 
and  this  shortage  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  most  older  people 
live  on  fixed  incomes.    Comparing  1970  and  1975  statistics  shows 
that  housing  is  becoming  more  of  a  burden  for  older  New  Yorkers. 
Though    their  gross  incomes  rose  from  $3,528  to  $4,123  in  five 
years,  their  rent/income  ratio  rose  from  31  to  35  per  cent. 
(Table  3.32). 


Handicapped :  In  1970,  New  York  City's  population  included  466,500 
handicapped  people  aged  16-64.    Though  data  are  inadequate,  indica- 
tions are  that  they  are  poorer  and  less  educated  than  the  total 
adult  population.    One-third  are  married  and  have  children,  one- 
third  are  married  and  childless.    The  severely  disabled  are  older 
and  more  often  widowed  or  divorced.    Thirty  thousand  residents  are 
in  wheelchairs.    Handicapped  households  earn  a  medium  income  of 
$3,923  --  half  the  income  of  non-disabled.    Married  couoles  however, 
have  incomes  around  $6,000.    Forty  per  cent  of  the  disabled  families  with 
children  are  below  the  poverty  level.    Disabled  men  generally  work 
part-time;  disabled  women  are  unlikely  to  work.    Unemployment  among 
the  severely  disabled  who  remain  in  the  labor  force  is  five  times 
as  high  as  for  the  total  population.    Some  400,000  physically  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  aged  6-18  are  treated  in  special 
Board  of  Education  programs.    The  City  University  of  New  York  has 
3,000  disabled  students. 

Housing  for  the  handicapped  is  in  short  supply.    Until  recent 
years,  no  housing  programs  addressed  their  particular  requirements. 
Housing  for  the  handicapped  is  scarce,  partly  because  it  requires 
costly  structural  features. 
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Large  Families:    Large  low-income  families  have  a  hard  time  finding 
suitable  housing.    In  1970,  nearly  165,000  large  families  had  incomes 
under  $10,000  and  73  per  cent  paid  more  than  25  per  cent  of  income 
on  rent.    Families  of  three,  four  and  five  members  need  at  least 
two  bedrooms.    In  1970,  the  number  of  such  households  exceeded  the 
number  of  appropriate  apartments  by  81,000  (1,255,000  households  vs. 
1,174,000  apartments  with  two  or  more  bedrooms).    In  1970,  there 
were  60,300  renter  households  with  seven  or  more  members,  but  only 
33,700  apartments  were" considered  big  enough  for  them  (Table  3.33'. 

Single  Persons  and  Single  Room  Occupants (SROs ) :    Single  people  make  up 
a  third  of  the  City's  renter  households,  they  are  increasing  and  they 
pay  a  large  part  of  their  incomes  on  rent.    Twenty-seven  per  cent  were 
below  the  poverty  level  in  1970.    In  the  past,  they  have  been  excluded 
from  Federally  subsidized  housing  (Table  3.34). 

This  year,  more  than  48,000  tenants  are  living  in  single  room 
occupancies  (one  or  two  rooms  without  kitchen  and  bath).  The 
SROs  are  usually  in  older  rundown  rooming  houses,  tenements  and 
hotels,  which  are  among  the  most  deteriorated  and  dilapidated 
housing  in  the  City.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  SR0  units  are 
inhabited  by  single  people.    The  SR0  population  has  a  high 
incidence  of  health  problems  and  is  generally  middle-aged  or 
older.    In  1970,  25  per  cent  of  the  SR0  population  was  older 
than  65  --  accounting  for  3  per  cent  of  the  City's  total 
elderly  population. 

According  to  the  1970  Census,  the  median  income  for  the  SR0 
population  was  $4,289  and  about  12  per  cent  receive  public 
assistance.    This  population's  rent/income  ratio  was  very  high: 
only  six  per  cent  paid  less  than  40  per  cent  of  income  for  rent. 


Welfare  Families:    Welfare  families  tend  to  be  larger  than 
average  and  need  larger  apartments.    In  January,  1977,  268,000 
welfare  households  were  living  in  private  housing  and  paying 
an  estimated  35  per  cent  of  their  monthly  allowance  on  rent. 
The  43,369  welfare  households  in  public  housing  had  a  rent/income 
ratio  of  25  per  cent.    The  maximum  shel ter  al lowance  for  a  family 
of  five  is  $226  monthly,  well  below  fair  market  rent    (Table  3.35). 
This  is  causing  problems  because  welfare  families  are  not  allowed 
to  use  food  money  on  rent,  and  it  is  threatening  the  viability  of 
housing  projects  where  public  assistance  recipients  predominate. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  expand  programs  like  Section  8. 
(Table  3.36). 
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BRONX  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERSONS  RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN  1976  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION .(1975  EST.) 

THE  BRONX 


m  25%  &  OVER 
0  10%-  24% 

n 5% -  9% 

□  2% -  4% 
£3  UNDER  2% 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 

PERSONS  RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN  1976  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 

BROOKLYN 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 


MANHATTAN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


QUEENS  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERSONS  RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN  1976  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 

QU E  E  NS 


10 


13 


m  25%  &  OVER 
0  10%-  24% 
H  5% -  9% 

□  2% -  4% 

□  UNDER  2% 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST. 


STATEN  ISLAND  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


PERSONS  RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN  1976  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  (1975  EST  ) 

STATEN  ISLAND 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.J 
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Selected  Information 


The  following  1976-77  information  on  vacant  buildings,  dwelling  unit 
changes,  violations,  redlining  and  per  capita  income  was  compiled  from 
special  studies  and  from  City  agencies  that  administer  housing  and  hous- 
ing-related programs. 

Vacant  Buildings :    Vacant  buildings  are  a  sign  of  neighborhood 
decline.    The  1975  survey  of  the  Sanborn  Map  Company  found  there 
were  12,021  vacant  buildings  in  the  City  --7,834  of  them  residential 
buildings  that  included  almost  69,000  apartments.    A  large  majority 
of  the  remainder  are  vacant  commercial  buildings  in  north  central 
Brooklyn  near  areas  where  residential  vacancies  are  concentrated. 


VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS,  1975 


Bronx    1 ,015 

Brooklyn    4,618 

Manhattan    1 ,319 

Queens    692 

Richmond    190 


New  York  City   7,834 


Source:    New  York  City  Department 
of  City  Planning, 
Sanborn  Map  Company 

Most  vacant  residential  buildings  are  multiple  dwellings  concentrated 
in  relatively  few  areas.    Only  10  per  cent  of  vacant  units  were  in  one- 
family  and  two-family  homes. 

The  Fire  Department  which  conducts  regular  surveys,  estimates  that  200 
to  300  buildings  become  totally  vacant  every  month. 

Manhattan  had  40  per  cent  of  the  City's  vacant  apartments  in  vacant 
buildings  --  most  of  them  in  vacant  multiple  dwellings  in  deteriorated 
areas.    Three  out  of  five  of  the  City's  vacant  buildings  are  in  Brooklyn 
However,  this  borough  had  only  30  per  cent  of  vacant  apartments  because 
most  of  the  vacant  buildings  are  one-family  and  two- family  homes. 
(Tables  3. 37) . 


BRONX  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


NUMBER  OF  VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  (1975) 

THE  BRONX 


83  250  &  OVER 
^  101  -  249 
H41  -  100 
□  1 1  -  40 
0  UNDER  11 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1,000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 

NUMBER  OF  VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  (1975) 

BROOKLYN 


MANHATTAN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 

NUMBER  OF  VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  (1975) 

MANHATTAN 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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QUEENS  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 

NUMBER  OF  VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  (1975) 

QUEENS 


11 


0  250  &  OVER 
0  101  -  249 
H  41  -  100 
□  1 1  -  40 
El  UNDER  11 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST. 


STATEN  ISLAND  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


NUMBER  OF  VACANT  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  (1975) 
STATEN  ISLAND 


m  250  &  OVER 
0  101  -  249 
B41  -  100 
□  1 1  -  40 
0  UNDER  11 
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Dwelling  Unit  Changes:     According  to  field  surveys  by  the  Sanborn 
Map  Company,  approximately  105,000  units  were  added  to  the  housing 
supply  between  1970  and  1975.    During  the  same  period,  64,000  units 
were  demolished  --  for  a  reported  net  gain  of  41,000  units.  This 
apparent  gain  is  more  than  offset  by  the  growing  number  of  vacant 
units,  which  are  increasing  by  approximately  20,000  a  year. 

Low-income  areas  experienced  the  greatest  loss  while  gains  were 
evident  in  areas  with  concentrations  of  public  and  publicly  aided 
housing  and  Section  421  tax  exemptions,  and  in  outlying  areas  where 
vacant  land  was  available  for  construction  of  new  one-family  and 
two-family  homes.    Stable  areas,  where  infill  construction  and  con- 
versions took  place,  also  showed  modest  increases  in  total  housing 
supply. 

Code  Violations:    Data  yielded  by  inspection  of  multiple  dwellings 
provides  information  on  housing  decline.    Comparing  the  incidence 
of  violations  per  dwelling  unit  in  1972  and  1976  on  a  citywide 
basis,  housing  decline  was  found  to  be  concentrated  and  increasing 
in  areas  where  poorer  people  live  and  where  there  is  a  high  propor- 
tion of  older  and  vacant  buildings.    The  number  of  areas  with  both 
high  and  increasing  rates  of  violations  is  proliferating.  Brooklyn 
showed  the  greatest  number  of  violations  and  the  highest  rate  of 
increase.    Violations  are  increasing  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and 
also  in  Queens  where  housing  is  relatively  sound.    (Table  3.38) 
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BRONX  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


VIOLATIONS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT  (1976) 
THE  BRON  X 


^  1.66  &  OVER 
0  .76-  1.65 
m  .26  -  .75 
□  .10-  .25 
0  UNDER  .10 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1,000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


VIOLATIONS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT  (1976) 
BROOKLYN 


1.66  &  OVER 
0.76  -  1.65 

.26-  .75 
□  .10  -  .25 
E3UNDER  .10 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST. 
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MANHATTAN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


VIOLATIONS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT  (1976) 
MANHATTAN 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST. 
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QUEENS  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


VIOLATIONS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT  (1976) 
QUEENS 


11 


9 

m  1.66  &  OVER 
0.76-  1.65 
■  .26-  .75 

□  .10  -  .25 

□  UNDER  .10 


10 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST. 


STATEN  ISLAND  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


VIOLATIONS  PER  DWELLING  UNIT  (1976) 
STATEN  ISLAND 


8  1.66  &  OVER 
0  .76-  1.65 
M  .26  -  .75 
□  .10  -  .25 
E3  UNDER  .10 


□  AREAS  WITH  LESS  THAN  1.000  POPULATION  (1975  EST.) 
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Red! ining :    Recently,  the  New  York  State  Banking  Department  reported 
that  a  large  part  of  the  savings  of  New  York  City  residents  was  used 
in  1976  to  finance  developments  in  nearby  suburbs.    The  Department 
found  10  Brooklyn  banks,  which  held  75  per  cent  of  the  savings  of 
borough  residents,  had  invested  only  11  per  cent  of  deposits  in 
mortgages  in  the  borough.    Moreover     they  invested  in  the  borough's 
newer  areas,  where  higher-income  white  people  live.    The  study  attri- 
buted this  investment  pattern  to  risk  factors  based  on  higher  fore- 
closure rates  in  nonwhite  areas.    This  study  indicates  current  invest- 
ment patterns  threaten  the  borough's  housing  and  promote  further  loss 
of  housing  stock,  particularly  harmful  for  low-income  and  minority 
households. 

Per  Capita  Income:    From  1969  to  1974,  the  average  per  capita  income 
in  New  York  City  rose  by  20  per  cent  to  $4,019  --  at  the  same  time  that  the 
consumer  price  index  grew  by  39.7  per  cent.    The  income  levels  by 
borough  in  1974  and  the  increase  since  1969  were: 


The  widest  variation  in  per  capita  incomes  is  in  Manhattan,  while 
Brooklyn  has  more  uniform  income  distribution. 

Consumer  prices  have  gone  up  by  84  per  cent  since  1967,  and  income 
is  not  rising  as  fast.    Between  1967  and  1974,  prices  went  up  55  per 
cent  and  incomes  of  renter  households  rose  40  per  cent.    While  money 
income  rose  40  per  cent,  inflation  caused  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in 
real  income  citywide.    Bronx  residents  experienced  an  18  per  cent 
decline  and  Brooklyn  residents  lost  16  per  cent  in  the  value  of  their 
real  incomes.    Only  Staten  Island  showed  an  increase.    Buying  power 
was  further  eroded  by  increases  in  withholding,  including  Federal 
income  tax,  social  security  payments    and  other  items. 


To  meet  its  housing  needs,  the  City  has  certain  strengths  on  which  it  can 
build.    On  the  one  hand,  much  of  the  housing  is  in  good  condition  and  can 
stay  in  use,  provided  maintenance  and  repairs  are  steady.    The  City  also  has 
an  enormous  investment  in  community  facilities  and  infrastructure.    Since  the 
mid-1960s,  the  City  has  replaced  15  per  cent  of  its  schools  and  renovated 
another  19  per  cent.    It  has  built  33  precinct  houses,  33  fire  stations 
and  44  branch  libraries.    About  $1.3  billion  has  been  invested  in  subways  and 
buses  and  $280  million  on  sewers. 

Though  new  construction  of  housing  is  below  peak,  indications  are  that  both 
public  and  private  efforts  are  picking  up.    Limited  public  and  private  funds 
are    available  for  investment  in  housing  and  residential  neighborhoods  -- 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  past. 

At  present,  114,000  dwelling  units  are  in  the  City's  new  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation pipelines,  25,000  to  be  started  in  the  near  future.    Twenty  thousand 
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Bronx    $3,045 

Brooklyn    $3,651 

Manhattan    $5,397 

Queens    $4,196 

Staten  Island    $3,708 


(+17  per  cent) 

(+28  per  cent) 

(+13  per  cent) 

(+19  per  cent) 

(+31  per  cent) 


Prognosis 


will  be  new  construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation  funded  through 
Section  8,  including  approximately  2,000  Demonstration  Rehab  units. 
Five  thousand  units  will  be  rehabilitated  with  CD  funds. 

This  year,  the  City  has  allocated  a  total  of  $142  million  in  expense 
budget  funds  to  housing  and  housing-related  programs.    Also,  $45  million 
of  the  $151  million  Community  Development  budget  will  go  to  HPD  programs. 
Next  year,  the  entire  CD  entitlement  could  increase  by  at  least  50  per  cent, 
thereby  providing  more  money  for  housing.    As  administrative  problems  are 
corrected,  Federal  Section  8  funds  will  be  utilized  to  spur  construction. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  local  programs  that  leverage  mortgages,  rehabi- 
litation loans  and  insurance.    A  wide  range  of  programs  handle  day-to-day 
and  emergency  situations  and  though  operating  on  sharply  reduced  budgets, 
they  can  be  expanded  when  new  funds  become  available. 

The  City  relies  on  a  network  of  Community  Boards  and  District  Service 
Cabinets  to  play  helpful  roles  in  implementing  housing  programs.  Many 
community  organizations  are  knowledgeable  in  housing  operations  and  well- 
experienced  in  self-help  situations.    They  include  10,000  block  associations, 
countless  neighborhood  groups,  local  precinct  councils  and  local  civic  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  things  could  be  better.    The  City's  ability  to  accelerate 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation  is  constrained  by  fiscal  problems  that 

have  disabled  local  mortgage  financing  programs.    Staff,  operating  funds 
and  services  have  been  cut  to  bare  essentials. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  a  financial  plan  approved  by  the  Emergency  Financial 
Control  Board  which  limits  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  capital  projects 
for  a  three-year  period.    As  a  result,  the  City  is  not  using  municipal  funds  to 
assist  new  housing  construction  and  is  limiting  its  resources  to  housing  repair 
and  maintenance  activities  for  the  immediate  future..  The  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  capitcil  funds  be  spent  on  maintaining  vital  support 
services  and  public  facilities  and  job-generating  and  revenue-producing  pro- 
jects.   Capital  Budget  funds  for  mortgage  loans  and  interest  subsidies  for 
housing  are  virtually  nonexistent.    Capital  funds  for  housing  support  services 
have  been  reduced,  and  partly  replaced  by  Expense  Budget  allocations.  Community 
Development  funds  cover  other  services  complementary  to  housing.    The  Expense 
Budget  is  itself  strained,  and  personnel  and  operating  funds  for  housing 
service  programs  have  been  cut  sharply. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  City's  fiscal  imbalance  have  affected  housing. 
The  loss  of  business  and  residents  has  been  eroding  the  City's  tax  base  for 
more  than  a  decade.     The  decline  of  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  is 
accelerating  at  the  same  time  that  mandated  municipal  expenditures  such  as 
welfare,  debt  service  and  education  are  increasing.    Not  only  are  housing 
programs  competing  with  these  mandated  expenses,  they  are  also  themselves 
becoming  more  burdened  by  problematic    market  conditions. 

The  same  forces  are  creating  financial  hardships  for  the  City's  households. 
The  gradual  loss  of  jobs  has  become  a  barrier  to  upward  mobility  by  lower- 
income  people.    Their  inability  to  pay  going  rents  could  eventually  have 
deleterious  effects  on  the  housing  market.    While  residents  are  grappling 
with  shrinking  dollars,  the  construction  industry  is  coping  with  high  in- 
terest rates,  underfunding  of  buildings,    shortage  of  mortgage  money  and 
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high  labor  costs.    Even  low  vacancy  rates  have  been  insufficient  to 
stimulate  new  construction  and  developers  can  build  little  housing 
except  for  upper-income  and  subsidized  households.  The  shortage  of 
mortgage  money  has  also  severely  limited  rehabilitation  and  home 
improvement  activities  in  residential  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
City,  and  particularly  in  transitional  areas. 

The  Federal  government  has  recently  begun  responding  to  the  City's 
housing  needs,  but  at  inadequate  funding  levels.    Community  Develop- 
ment and  Section  8  subsidies  are  important,  but  they  do  not  deal  with 
the  full  range  of  problems.    These  programs  are  not  generating  enough 
capital  for  new  construction  and  rehabilitation.    More  mortgage  guarantees 
and  rent  and  interest  subsidies  are  needed  to  stimulate  private  investment. 

Because  Federal  and  local  administrative  procedures  have  caused  unnecessary 
delays  in  housing  programs  in  the  past,  government  must  clean  up  its  own 
house.    Application  and  review  procedures  need  to  be  streamlined  and  regu- 
lations must  be  clarified  to  help  expedite  local  implementation. 
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4 


POLICIES 


CONSERVATION 
RENTER  ASSISTANCE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  REDEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING  FOR  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 
JOINT  CITY/PRIVATE  PROGRAMS 
NON  DISCRIMINATION 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 
PRIORITIES 


SECTION  4:  POLICIES 


New  York  City's  housing  policy  focuses  on  making  the  most  of  what  we  have. 
Developed  as  a  pull-back  position  in  1973  when  public  and  private  investment 
receded,  this  policy  builds  mainly  on  the  private  resources  that  are  available 
and  on  Federal  Community  Development  funds. 

The  dip  in  housing  investment  now  appears  to  have  bottomed  out,  and  the 
market  is  on  an   up-trend,  with  construction  of  25,000  assisted  units 
in  the  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  pipelines. 

During  the  transition,  the  City  will  continue  on  its  current  course, 
combining  individual  programs  that  are  mutually  supportive  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  various  neighborhoods  and  special  populations.  This 
policy  will  be  effective  citywide  into  the  foreseeable  future  --  until 
more  Federal,  State  and  private  funds  become  available.    Programs  referred 
to  below  are  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  D. 

This  section  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  main  elements  of  the  City's 
housing  policy,  as  follows: 

-  Conservation 

-  Renter  Assistance 

-  Development  and  Redevelopment 

-  Housing  for  Special  Populations 

-  Joint  City/Private  Programs 

-  Nondiscrimination 

-  Citizen  Participation 

701  regulations  require  articulation  of  policy  on  conservation,  non- 
discrimination and  citizen  participation  --  all  of  which  have  been  emphasized 
in  a  wide  range  of  local  programs  for  many  years.    This  section  also  discusses 
the  priorities  that  guide  the  City's  housing  and  planning  officials  in 
allocating  resources. 

Conservation 

Increasing  the  supply  of  housing  for  the  City's  numerous  households  --  whose 
size  and  incomes  vary  widely  --  is  a  primary  goal  in  government.    Over  the 
years,  the  means  used  to  move  toward  this  goal  have  changed  as  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  public  programs  became  obvious. 

In  1976,  the  Federal  housing  moratorium  and  economic  factors  brought  only 
20,000  new  units  to  completion.    At  this  rate,  it  would  take  150  years  to 
replace  the  City's  housing  supply  --  or  even  longer,  since  new  building 
permits  were  down  to  5,434.    Indeed,  as  discussed  in  Section  3,  the  City 
is  currently  experiencing  a  net  loss  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  units 
a  year  because  of  fires,  demolition  and  abandonment. 
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Such  hard  facts  are  not  being  ignored.    Instead,  there  has  been  a  major 
shift  toward  conservation  of  housing  and  away  from  clearance  and  new 
development.    Existing  resources  are  no  longer  being  haphazardly  discarded, 
because  total  replacement  no  longer  seems  feasible. 

These  realities  have  shaped  City  policy  to  focus  prime  attention  on  re- 
habilitation and  other  conservation  activities. 


Maintenance:    In  1976,  major  rehabilitation  cost  $36,000  per  apartment 
and  less  extensive  improvements  averaged  about  half  of  this  amount. 
These  figures  are  increasing  annually.    To  avoid  the  need  for  major 
rehabilitation  and  increase  the  longevity  of  buildings,  the  City  has 
a  variety  of  maintenance  programs  that  counteract  deterioration. 

Maintenance  programs  include  modernization  of  public  housing,  provision 
of  emergency  repairs  and  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  landlords 
and  tenants.    In  the  Community  Management  Program,  when  disinvestment 
reaches  a  danger  point,  the  City  assists  in  transferring  responsibilities 
to  qualified  community  groups  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
structures  in  livable  condition. 

Code  Enforcement:    HPD's  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  is  careful  to  use 
enforcement  of  the  City's  Housing  Code  as  a  positive  tool  that  helps 
improve  housing  conditions.    When  violations  are  identified,  the 
City  can  resort  to  a  variety  of  programs  that  encourage  owners  to 
make  corrections.    These  include: 

-  Restructuring  rents  to  speed  up  correction  of  violations. 

-  Provision  of  loans  and  grants  for  rehabilitation.  These 
programs  are  limited  because  of  shortage  of  funds. 

-  Issuing  fines,  facilitating  withholding  of  rents. 

-  Making  emergency  repairs,  then  charging  landlords  for  costs. 

-  Taking  buildings  into  receivership. 

-  Issuing  court  orders  to  force  repairs,  imposing  penalties 
for  not  correcting  violations. 

-  Issuing  injunctions,  initiating  contempt  proceedings  against 
owners . 
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Rehabilitation  Loans:    The  City's  loan  programs  provide  funds  for 
rehabilitation  when  private  money  is  not  available  and  when  private 
efforts  need  encouragement  and  support.    Techniques  include  granting 
low-interest  loans,  matching  public  loans  and  private  funds  and 
insuring  private  loans.    The  most  important  programs  are  Article  VI 1 1 A 
loans  to  landlords  for  correction  of  code  violations,  and  Housing 
Rehabilitation  Finance  which  provides  loans  to  landlords  for  upgrading 
deteriorated  buildings.    The  Federal  Section  312  Program  offers  long- 
term  low-interest  loans  for  rehabilitating  vacant  one-family  to  four- 
family  homes. 

The  private  market  needs  still  more  support.    Some  of  the  loan  pro- 
grams --  joint  participation  loans,  for  example  --  need  to  be  expanded 
so  that  new  loans  can  be  issued,  in  addition  to  renegotiation  of  exist- 
ing loans.    A  Federal  guarantee  program,  similar  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  guarantee  program,  could  stimulate  refinancing  and 
rehabilitation  loans  by  private  banks. 

Home  Ownership:    Several  programs  encourage  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  households  to  buy  and  improve  housing.    The  intention  is  to 
return  abandoned  and  foreclosed  structures  to  the  housing  stock, 
thereby  improving  the  overall  quality  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Small  Home  Improvement  Program  (SHIP),  funded  by  CD,  provides  for 
City  acquisition  of  one-to  four-family  homes,  rehabilitation  to  FHA 
standards  and  eventual  sale  to  owner  occupants  who  qualify  for  FHA 
insurance.    Community  groups  assist  in  marketing  and  provide  default 
counseling  to  residents,  as  well. 

Section  312  construction  mortgage  loans  are  available  for  rehabilitation 
of  vacant  one-to  four-f ami ly> structures  in  designated  areas.    The  City 
will  encourage  local  nonprofit  sponsors  to  apply  for  loans,  complete 
rehabilitation  and  sell  renovated  buildings. 

Urban  Homesteading  is  a  HUD  experiment.    After  the  City  takes  title 
to  foreclosed  homes  from  FHA,  they  will  be  conveyed  to  individuals 
who  agree  to  rehabilitate  them  within  18  months  and  live  in  them  for 
at  least  three  years.    A  variety  of  private  and  public  loans  are 
available  to  homesteaders  whose  homes  require  major  repair. 

The  City  has  programs  to  deal  with  City-owned  or  controlled  buildings. 
A  building  may  be  sold  at  auction;  treated  under  the  CD-financed  Com- 
munity Management  program;  or  if  it  needs  only  minor  or  no  repair,  can 
be  handled  through  the  Direct  Sales  program.    The  Community  Management 
and  the  Direct  Sales  programs  are  dependent  on  qualified  community 
groups  and  organized  tenancy. 

Some  of  these  programs  have  problems.    Some  homes  in  the  SHIP  program 
were  poorly  sealed  and  deteriorated  further,  escalation  repair  costs. 
Urban  Homesteading  has  not  worked  as  well  as  expected,  mainly  because 
rehabilitation  costs  are  beyond  the  means  of  low-income  households, 
and  people  who  can  afford  them  can  also  afford  housing  in  more 
desirable  areas. 
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(J-51  REHABILITATION)  (J-51  CONVERSION). 

'Section  J-5 1  of  the  Administrative  Code  offers  major  tax  benefits  for  rehabilitation  of  certain  multiple  dwellings 

ana  for  conversion  to  residential  use. " 


"The  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission, 
together  with  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Estimate, 


has  developed  mechanisms  which 

encourage  preservation  of  historic  districts  and 

recycling  of  historic  residential  buildings ....  " 


Tax  Incentives:    Several  State  and  City  laws  offer  developers  tax 
exemptions  and  abatements  for  new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  residential  buildings  and  for  converting  buildings  to  residential 
use.    The  rationale  is  that  housing  thus  gained  outweighs  municipal 
tax  receipts  foregone.    Tax  incentives  are  generally  combined  with 
Federal  below-market  interest  rate  loans    to  reduce  costs  further 
and  pass  savings  on  to  tenants  as  low  rent.    In  1 9b7 s  902  buildings 

received  $18,272,000  in  benefits;  in  1974,  2,895  received  $58,100,086 
in  benefits.    During  the  past  three  years,  these  figures  have  dropped 
significantly  because  of  the  Federal  housing  moratorium  and  the  City's 
financial  crisis. 

Articles  II,  IV,  V,  X  and  XI  of  the  New  York  State  Private  Housing 
Finance  Law  provide    tax  abatements  and  exemptions  to  Limited-Profit 
Housing  Companies,  Limited-Dividend  Housing  Companies,  Urban  Re- 
development Corporations  and  Housing  Development  Companies  for  new 
construction,  rehabilitation,  conversions  and  sale  and  lease  of  low- 
income  projects.    Currently,  few  new  units  are  being  built  under  these 
provisions,  but  many  existing  units  receive  these  benefits. 

Section  421  of  the  New  York  State  Real  Property  Tax  Law  provides 
exemptions  and  abatements  for  new  construction,  rehabilitation  and 
conversions  in  return  for  reduced  rents.    In  November  1976,  17,837 
units  were  receiving  10-year  partial  exemptions  under  this  program 
and  11,255  units  had  preliminary  approval. 

A  1975  study  for  the  City's  Housing  and  Development  Administration 
(now  HPD)  underscored  the  importance  of  Section  421  construction 
to  the  total  picture  of  multiple  dwelling  development  in  New  York 
City  during  the  early  1970's.    Between  1971  and  1973,  Section  421 
housing  starts  accounted  for  88  percent  of  total  private  multiple 
dwelling  starts,  most  of  them  in  high-investment,  high-rent  locations. 
The  decline  in  residential  construction  began  in  1973,  but  did  not 
snow  effect  on  Section  421  until  1975  and  1976,  when  no  new  Section  421 
building  permits  were  issued,  signalling  the  near  collapse  of  construction 
activity  in  the  City    (Permits  actually  rose  from  1,722  in  1973  to  5,782 
in  1974). 

Section  J- 51  of  the  Administrative  Code  offers  major  tax  benefits  for 
rehabilitation  of  certain  multiple  dwellings  and  for  conversions  to 
residential  use.  Nonresidential  buildings  were  added  to  J-51  Program 
in  1974  to  aid  in  the  recycling  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  buildings 
at  relatively  low  costs.    In  Fiscal  1976-77,  1,188  J-51  applications  were 
approved,  78  per  cent  for  minor  alterations  and  14  per  cent  for  major 
imDrovements .    The  remainder  were  conversions. 
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Housing  Services:    Conservation  programs  must  be  supplemented  by 
tenant  education,  management  assistance,  direct  emergency  services, 
demolition,  seal -up  and  other  support  services. 

The  City's  landlord  and  tenant  education  programs  provide  information 
on  housing  programs,  obtaining  mortgages,  preventing  foreclosure  and 
maintaining  and  managing  buildings. 

Emergency  repair,  seal -up  and  demolition  efforts  need  more  funds,  and 
empnasis  should  be  given  to  preserving  buildings  that  can  be  repaired 
at  a  later  date.    Local  groups  should  be  encouraged  to  protect  these 
buildings  from  vandalism. 

The  Federal  Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force  has  initiated 
Neighborhood  Housing  Programs  in  selected  communities  in 
the  country.    In  New  York  City  the  demonstration  program 
in  Baisley  Park,  Queens  provides  housing  services,  a  loan 
pool  by  participating  banks  for  rehabilitation  and  investment 
incentive.    The  model  can  be  replicated  in  other  neighborhoods 
of  the  city. 

Historic  Preservation:  The  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission,  together 
with  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  Board  of  Estimate,  has  developed 
mechanisms  which  encourage  preseVvation  of  historic  districts  and 
recycling  of  historic  residential  buildings  and  districts  to  economically 
viable  uses.    Originally,  historic  preservation  aimed  to  retain  physical 
manifestations  of  the  City's  history  and  culture.    Because  many  of 
the  City's  historically  significant  buildings  are  residential,  it 
is  becoming  an  effective  tool  in  insuring  that  older  housing  stays 
habitable.    Today,  8  per  cent  of  the  City's  housing  is  in  designated 
districts  or  in  districts  under  study  for  designation.    An  estimated 
40  per  cent  of  the  50,000  units  in  historic  districts  need  exterior 
improvements  and  25  per  cent  need  interior  rehabilitation. 

Renter  Assistance 

A  large  part  of  the  City's  population  is  unable  to  pay  for  adequate  housing 
in  tne  free  market  and  the  City  tries  to  help  them.    The  most  direct 
assistance  has  been  construction  of  housing  for  low-income  households 
Dy  tne  Housing  Authority.    Construction  has  slowed  in  recent  years,  but 
the  Authority  nas  an  ongoing  upgrading  program  that  keeps  its  units  in 
good  condition.    Strict  income  limits  insure  that  this  housing  is 
provided  to  the  neediest  families. 

The  City  provides  snelter  allowances  to  welfare  households,  helps  them 
find  homes  and  pays  rents.    In  emergencies,  the  City  helps  them  relocate 
temporary  housing. 
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Tenant  education  programs  providing  technical,  legal  and  housing  information 
are  run  by  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  local  development  corporations 
and  through  CD  funding.    These  programs  help  tenants  act  in  their  own 
best  interests. 

Rents  are  regulated  by  legislation  and  program  design  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  Section  8,  direct  assistance  is  provided  to  tenants  who  meet  income  re- 
quirements.  (In  New  York  City  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  one  million 
households  whose  incomes  make  them  eligible  for  Section  8  housing  assistance.) 
Rents  can  be  reduced  by  subsidies  in  various  construction  programs  that  pro- 
vide housing  for  special  populations.    Tax  abatement  and  low-cost  loans  also 
help  reduce  rents  (Table  3.26). 

The  major  programs  that  place  ceilings  on  rent  are  Rent  Control,  Vacancy 
Decontrol  and  Rent  Stabilization.    These  programs  limit  rent  increases  and 
allow  raises  when  improvements  are  made.    They  are  controversial  and  are 
sometimes  blamed  for  housing  problems,  but  they  are  also  given  credit  for 
keeping  rents  from  running  away.    The  number  of  controlled  units  --  all  of 
them  in  pre-World  War  II  buildings  --  is  declining  because  of  vacancy  de- 
control, which  moves  a  unit  into  stabilized  status  when  it  is  vacated. 
Generally,  stabilized  units  are  more  expensive.    Any  adjustments  in  these 
programs  must  be  made  by  the  State  Legislature  (Table  4.01). 

Development  and  Redevelopment 

Private  housing  activity  is  resuming  and  the  City  is  facilitating  new 
construction.    In  the  near  future,  efforts  will  be  made  to  identify 
opportunity  areas  for  development  and  redevelopment. 

Opportunity  areas  --  South  Bronx  is  an  example  --  have  stretches  of  cleared 
land,  abandoned  and  burned  buildings  and  vacant  lots  that  offer  possibilities 
for  creative  redevelopment.    They  have  infrastructure  and  facilities  and  offer 
a  potential  for  successfully  reestablishing  communities.    Opportunity  is  pro- 
vided in  the  220  urban  renewal  sites  which  were  in  planning  when  Urban  Renewal 
was  combined  into  CD  in  1974. 

Also,  large  undeveloped  tracts  of  waterfront  property  and  land  in  Staten 
Island  offer  chances  for  development  of  for  land  banking  --  deferring 
development  deliberately  until  need  arises  or  funds  are  available. 

Zoning  is  a  useful  redevelopment  tool.    Beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  it 
was  used  to  encourage  provision  of  public  improvements  as  part  of  private 
developments.    Special  districts  were  mapped,  providing  areawide  guidelines 
for  new  construction  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

Today,  the  economic  climate  differs  from  what  the  framers  of  the  1961  Zoning 
Resolution  anticipated.    New  economic  conditions,  environmental  regulations 
and  demographic  trends  have  made  the  Resolution  outdated.    New  zoning  is 
needed  to  stimulate  private  construction  in  opportunity  areas.    One  possi- 
bility is  to  set  up  free  zones  with  broad  development  guidelines  under  which 
developers  could  design  innovati vely ,  using  existing  infrastructure. 
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"Opportunity  areas... 
have  stretches  of  cleared  land, 
abandoned  and  burned-out  buildings 
and  vacant  lots  that  offer  possibilities 
for  creative  redevelopment .... " 


"  ...  large  undeveloped  tracts 

of  waterfront  property ...  offer  chances 

for  development ..." 


The  City  bolsters  current  market  activity  that  converts  vacant  office 
buildings  and  lofts  into  residential  apartments.    By  rezoning  areas  to 
ease  conversions  and  by  providing  J  -  51  tax  incentives,  the  City  encour- 
ages this  trend,  which  produces  housing  at  costs  far  lower  than  new 
construction. 

In  recent  years,  the  City  is  relying  increasingly  on  tax  reduction  to 
spur  private  building.    However,  those  tax  inducements  designed  for 
use  with  construction  are  in  relative  dis-use  because  their  building 
program  counterparts  are  inoperative.    Recent  indications  are  that  some 
construction  is  resuming  and  these  tax  incentives  can  be  activated 
immediately.    Tax  incentives  could  eventually  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  tax  base  and  on  vital  services  by  reducing  revenue.    However  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  direct  provision  of  construction  funds  and 
incentives  such  as  low-interest  mortgage  loans,  insurance,  rent  sub- 
sidies and  tax  reduction  are  necessary  to  spur  development. 

At  present,  Federal  development  incentives  include  rent  and  mortgage 
subsidies  and  guarantees  that  decrease  construction  and  rehabilitation 
costs  and  augment  the  rent-paying  ability  of  low-income  and  moderate-income 
households.    The  City  is  using  CD  and  Section  8  funds  and  these  incentives 
to  accelerate  25,000  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  pipeline  units, 
mostly  on  sites  in  urban  renewal  areas  with  adequate  infrastructure. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  conducting  several  planning  studies 
that  have  housing  implications.    Public  and  private  housing  opportunities 
may  arise  during  planning  for  Westway,  for  example,  and  the  West  60th 
Street  Yards  in  Manhattan  have  potential  for  private  development.  Special 
studies  will  continue  to  be  a  major  component  of  the  Department's  citywide 
planning  program  because  new  development  must  be  integrated  with  surrounding 
areas. 

Housing  for  Special  Populations 

The  City  cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  people  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Almost  always,  they  have  limited  means  and  are  physically  and  socially 
impaired,  but  special  housing  for  them  is  in  short  supply. 

Though  special  programs  and  funds  for  these  groups  are  scarce,  the  City 
has  articulated  a  policy  that  addresses  their  needs.    Proposals  for  special 
housing  must  be  directed  through  CD  and  Section  8  --  both  of  them  already 
oversubscribed. 

Elderly:    The  needs  of  elderly  people  are  diverse,  and  the  City  does 
all  it  can  to  help  them.    Upgraded  to  department  status  in  1975,  the 
Mayor's  Office  for  the  Aging  advocates  the  rights  of  the  elderly, 
conducts  research  and  administers  information  and  referral  services. 
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For  the  elderly,  housing  is  more  than  an  apartment.    The  City  has  been 
active  in  building  new  apartments  and  has  produced  22,700  units  for 
the  elderly  in  113  publicly  subsidized  housing  projects.    The  City 
is  assisting  nonprofit   and  private  construction  by  combining  Federal 
mortgage  subsidies  with  local  tax  incentives.    Section  202  and  Section  8 
also  offer  important  encouragement,  but  funds  are  insufficient  to 
answer  needs  and  should  be  expanded.    Elderly  homeowners  receive  up 
to  50  per  cent  reductions  on  real  property  taxes.    Efforts  should  be 
made  to  provide  new  housing  for  the  elderly  throughout  the  City,  so 
they  can  socialize  with  people  of  all  ages.    New  projects  should  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  elderly  tenants  to  make  provision  of  special  services 
economically  feasible. 

Handicapped:    The  City  has  only  recently  become  active  in  meeting  the 
special  housing  needs  of  handicapped  people.    Each  type  of  physical 
handicap  requires  special  equipment  and  appliances,  so  capitalizing 
on  economies  of  scale  is  difficult.      New  Federal  standards  defining 
special  facilities  for  some  handicapped  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
but  funds  are  lacking  to  actually  provide  them. 

The  City  is  helping  the  handicapped  in  several  ways.    The  Mayor's  Office 
of  the  Handicapped  works  toward  legislation  for  handicapped  rights  and 
enforcement  of  laws.    It  also  organizes  social  activities  and  works  to 
provide  curb  cuts,  recreational  facilities  and  other  structural  aids 
and  to  remove  architectural  barriers.    The  City  also  promotes  construction 
of  adapted  or  congregate  housing  facilities.    More  construction  and 
rehabilitation  mechanisms  —  grants,  low-cost  mortgages,  tax  credits 
are  needed  to  augment  existing  supportive  service  programs. 

SRO's:    Many  people  who  live  in  single  rooms  are  old  or  handicapped  or 
both,  and  their  problems  are  exacerbated  by  the  direst  of  housing  con- 
ditions.   The  Mayor's  Office  of  SRO  Housing  coordinates  social  service 
agencies,  local  health  care  facilities,  housing  agencies,  the  Police 
Department  and  the  courts  to  aid  SRO  residents  by  providing  on-site 
services  and  upgrading  living  conditions.    Efforts  to  upgrade  buildings 
are  intensified  by  frequent  inspections  and  litigation,  when  necessary. 
The  Office  of  Special  Housing  Services  in  the  City's  Human  Resources 
Administration  has  staff  on  site  in  many  SRO  buildings,  and  health 
teams  are  assigned  to  some  buildings. 

Low-Income  Families:    Concern  for  equal  access  to  adequate  housing 
for  low-income  families  dates  back  several  decades,    a  great  deal 
of  new  housing  has  been  built  in  low-income  areas,  and  a  policy  of 
scattersite   public  housing  in  middle-income  areas  was  implemented. 
The  City's  planning  and  budget  processes  and  the  Community  Development 
program  provide  ongoing  methods  of  identifying  and  responding  to  the 
needs  of  this  population. 
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Joint  City/Private  Programs 


The  City  leverages  its  financial  resources  wherever  possible  by  encouraging 
matching  private  participation  in  the  form  of  funds  or  donated  services. 
Leveraging  involves  combining  varied  activities  in  an  area  to 
produce  a  result  greater  than  us  parts.    It  works  best  in  areas  that  do 
not  need  costly  renewal.    Private  participation  has  new  importance  since 
the  City's  fiscal  crisis  reduced  capital  and  expense  funds.    Self  help 
efforts  proceed  in  cooperation  with  block  associations,  tenants  councils, 
neighborhood,  civic,  merchant  and  church  groups.    The  local  groups  operate 
community  services  with  their  own  funds.    Where  appropriate,  the  City  works 
to  steer  them  toward  neighborhood  improvements,  and  joins  such  efforts 
wherever  they  arise  on  their  own.    In  many  areas,  such  partnerships  have 
been  formed  to  rehabilitate  housing,  provide  security    and  clean  up  streets 
and  vacant  lots. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  fostered  public/private  partnerships  in 
a  number  of  local  shopping  areas  to  improve  sidewalk  conditions,  create 
adequate  parking  and  launc!)  promotion  campaigns.    Some  CD  funds  have  been 
allocated  for  these  commprrial  revital ization  efforts. 

The  City  is  also  encouraging  broad  participation  in  volunteer  programs, 
which  are  organized  by  the  Mayor's  Volunteer  Office,  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  New  York  and  other  groups.    The  range  of  programs  is  wide  and  growing  -- 
providing  help  to  elderly  people,  local  area  security,  tenants  rights 
information,  school  programs  and  fulfilling  many  other  community  needs. 
The  City  also  bolsters  self  help  and  volunteer  efforts  of  block  associations, 
tenant  councils,  neighborhood,  civic  and  religious  groups. 

Wherever  possible,  the  City  encourages  private  groups  to  contribute  matching 
funds  and  services  to  supplement  public  resources.    Joint  public/private 
housing  rehabilitation  is  funded  by  participation  loans.    Sweat  equity 
programs  combine  in-kind  and  labor  contributions  with  City  funds.  In 
other  programs,  the  City  intensifies  services  and  capital  improvements  to 
induce  banks  to  give  rehabilitation  loans. 

Nondiscrimination 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  City's  population  puts  special  importance  on 
efforts  to  end  discriminatory  housing  practices. 

Equal  Opportunity:    The  City  of  New  York  has  a  broad  spectrum  of 
programs  that  correct  past  discrimination  and  provide  equal  opportunities, 
service  and  facilities  to  residents.    Equal  opportunity  programs  are 
implemented  by  local  planning  procedures,  special -purpose  agencies 
and  fair  housing  programs  --  many  mandated  by  Federal  law. 
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"In  many  areas, ... 
partnerships  have  been  formed  to 
rehabilitate  housing,  provide  security, 
and  clean  up  streets 
and  vacant  lots. " 


NEW  YORK  AVE 
BLOCKQ 

KEEPITCLEAN 


"The  City  also  bolsters  self-help 

and  volunteer  efforts  of  block  associations, 

tenant  councils,  neighborhood, 

civic  and  religious  groups. " 


Capital  Investment:    Since  the  1960s,    the  City  has  focused  capital 
investment  on  redressing  the  social  and  physical  conditions  in  which 
minority  people  live,    between  1968  and  1972,  62  per  cent  of  the 
City's  investment  in  new  low- income  housing  was  in  areas  where 
minority  groups  live,  as  was  37  per  cent  of  new  moderate-income 
housing  construction.    The  new  housing  was  bolstered  by  investment 
in  community  facilities  and  infrastructure. 

Planning  and  Budget:    The  City's  planning  and  budget  processes  help 
translate  minority  needs  into  public  policy.    During  the  late  1960s, 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  encouraged  communities  to  articulate 
local  priorities.    The  Department  published  a  series  of  community 
planning  handbooks  to  help  residents  participate  more  meaningfully 
in  public  decision-making.    A  number  of  the  Department's  mini -plans  -- 
Bathgate,  Coney  Island,  Crown  Heights  and  others  --  focused  on 
neighborhoods  where  minority  residents  live.    The  1975  Charter 
revisions  allow  communities  to  become  more  involved  in  planning  and 
budgeting. 

Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development  (HPD):    HPD  is 
responsible  for  fair  housing  programs,  summarized  in  a  booklet 
which  is  available  to  the  public.    HPD  has  an  affirmative  action 
policy  to  insure  that  eligible  nonwhite   families  and  other  minorities 
live  in  housing  under  its  jurisdiction.    Equal  Opportunity  Regulation 
No.  1  sets  down  policies  and  procedures  for  site  and  sponsor  approvals, 
integration  plans,  marketing  and  tenant  selection  in  new  and  occupied 
projects.    Prior  to  site  approval,  the  HPD  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Equal  Opportunity  evaluates  their  impact  on  nonwhites    and  on 
integration.    The  Assistant  Administrator  for  Equal  Opportunity  also 
insures  that  sponsors  comply  with  equal  opportunity  and  integration 
regulations.    For  all  developments  receiving  Federal  funds,  HPD  requires 
sponsors  to  submit  fair  housing  marketing  plans.    Equal  Opportunity 
Regulation  No.  1  also  details  HPD  procedures  on  project  review, 
evaluation  and  monitoring  and  outreach  to  potential  tenants.  Each 
month,  HPD  reviews  the  ethnic  composition  of  its  projects.  Complaints 
of  discrimination  are  investigated  in  each  instance. 

New  York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights:    The  City's  Human  Rights  Law 
affirms  the  City's  intent  to  eliminate  and  prevent  discrimination  in 
housing,  employment  and  public  accommodation.    One  of  the  strongest 
local  equal  opportunity  statutes  in  the  country,  this  law  created 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  enforce  its  provisions.    The  statute 
defines  unlawful  discriminatory  practices,  lawful  remedies  and  the 
role  of  the  commissioners.    It  also  prohibits  blockbusting  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale,  rental  and  purchase  of  housing. 
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The  Commission  investigates  real  estate  brokers,  landlords  and 
cooperatives  to  uncover  discrimination  by  outright  denial  of  housing 
and  racial  steering.    It  also  conducts  affirmative  action  and  monitoring 
programs.    The  Neighborhood  Stabilization  Program  encourages  integration 
and  works  to  prevent  resegregation  in  five  transitional  areas.  The 
program  encourages  residents  to  remain  in  neighborhoods  that  are  changing 
and  organizes  block,  tenant  and  merchant  associations  to  confront 
integration  issues. 

The  Commission  works  with  the  New  York  Secretary  of  State,  New  York 
Urban  League  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice.    The  Commission 
also  offers  technical  assistance  to  private  integration  and  sta- 
bilization programs. 

New  York  City  Housing  Authority:    The  Authority's  fair  housing  programs 
comply  with  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  housing.    Before  starting  to  rent  apartments  in  a  new  development, 
the  Authority  contacts  community  groups  to  get  ethnic  families  to 
apply.    Application  forms  do  not  ask  for  ethnic  information. 

Through  its  Community  Affairs  Division,  the  Authority  has  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  integration  in  public  housing  in  new  development  built 
on  the  fringe  of  white  areas  since  1960.    Its  scatter  site  construction 
program  located  public  housing  in  areas  previously  out  of  reach  by 
low-income  households. 

The  Authority  also  encourages  racial  integration  in  its  leasing  program 
by  subleasing  units  to  low-income  families  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
rent  subsidies.    In  the  Section  8  program,  the  Authority  makes  monthly 
payments  to  landlords  that  constitute  the  difference  between  what  low- 
income  tenants  can  afford  and  the  market  rent.    Apartments  are  selected 
by  the  Authority,  tenants  or  HUD. 


ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  HOUSEHOLDS,  DECEMBER  1976 


All  HA  Housing 


Federal  Public  Housing 


White 
Black 


30,351 
89,255 
40,585 
4,390 


18.4% 
54.2% 
24.7% 
2.7% 


16,060 
50,952 
25,494 
2,340 


16.9% 
53.7% 
26.9% 
2.5% 


Puerto  Rican 
Other 


Source:  NYC  Housing  Authority 
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Model  Cities  Administration:    Model  Cities  was  established  by  the 
Federal  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  to  assist  localities  in  a 
concentrated  attack  on  social,  economic,  and  environmental  deficiencies 
affecting  selected  communities.    The  eventual  goal  of  Model  Cities 
is  to  stem    and    if  possible,  reverse  patterns  of  neighborhood 
deterioration  prevalent  in  the  most  highly  depressed  areas  of  the  City  -- 
the  South  Bronx,  Central  Brooklyn  and  Harlem-East  Harlem  --  all  areas 
of  heavy  minority  concentration. 

Substandard  housing,  low  incomes,  unemployment  and  inadequate  education 
are  universally  recognized  as  being  the  root  causes  of  crime,  delinquency 
and  the  other  ills  that  beset  Model  Cities  residents. 

Model  Cities  Programs  are  designed  to  protect  these  neighborhoods  from 
further  decline  and  to  assist  in  reclaiming  the  housing  and  community 
life  of  these  areas  either  by  providing  services  not  otherwise  available 
and  by  augmenting  City  services  for  which  there  is  an  especially  high 
demand . 

The  problems  of  Model  Cities    communities  are  of  great  magnitude  and 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.    Since  Model  Cities  resources  have  been 
modest  in  relation  to  the  critical  needs  of  the  area,  programs  are 
concentrated  in  the  following  strategies: 

-  Support  for  the  City's  major  physical  development  efforts  through 
code  enforcement,  relocation  support  services,  drug  addiction, 
sanitation  services,  fire  prevention  and  salvage,  criminal 
rehabilitation,  and  juvenile  delinquency  control. 

-  Delivery  of  health,  education  and  library  services  in  facilities 
--  such  as  bookmobiles  --  which  do  not  require  substantial  capital 
investment. 

-  Increasing  employment  opportunities  to  raise  economic  levels  and 
promote  a  better  living  environment  through  employment  recruitment, 
training  and  referral,  counseling  services,  and  professional 
certification . 

Entrepreneurship  and  Employment:    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Services  in  the 
Mayor's  Office  works  with  contractors  to  ensure  that  local  residents 
are  hired  to  work  on  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
Contractors  and   subcontractors  have  to  document  their  efforts  to 
comply.    The  Bureau  conducts  conferences  between  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, labor  and  the  community  to  discuss  hiring  practices  and 
reach  agreement  on  individual  projects.    The  Bureau  also  furnishes 
to  contractors  and  subcontractors  a  list  of  minority  construction 
companies . 
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The  Housing  Authority's  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  is  responsible  for 
compliance  with  Federal  affirmative  action  laws  insuring  equal  opportunity 
contracts  for  small  and  minority  businesses.    The  Office  provides 
technical  assistance  to  small  businesses  and  minority  entrepreneurs  to 
acquaint  them  with  Authority  contract  requirements  and  notifies  them 
about  bidding.    In  1970,  the  Authority  set  up  a  special  economic 
development  program  to  strengthen  job  and  business  opportunities  for 
small  and  minority  businesses. 

HPD's  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  is  responsible  for  compliance  with 
Federal  and  local  equal  opportunity  regulations.    The  Office  reviews 
contracts  to  make  sure  contractors  are  using  minority  entrepreneurs. 
The  Office  also  notifies  minority  contractors  and  entrepreneurs  about 
bidding,  prepares  a  contractors  and  service  directory,  and  monitors 
emergency  repair,  demolition  and  other  programs  to  make  sure  minority 
contractors  are  employed.    Contractors  who  get  government  loans  must 
set  aside  a  portion  of  their  trade  for  minority  vendors  and  sub- 
contractors . 

Seven  minority  banks  are  used  by  the  City  for  demand  and  time  deposits. 
Each  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Banking  Commission  to  hold  City 
funds  and  hold  up  to  $350,000  on  deposit.    They  include  Banco  Credito, 
Banco  de  Ponce,  Banco  Popular,  Chinese  American  Bank,  Freedom  National 
Bank,  United  American  Bank,  and  First  Women's  Bank. 

Citizen  Participation 

Programs  included  in  this  report  are  subject  to  the  broad  spectrum  of 
citizen  participation  mechanisms  operating  in  the  City. 

Community  Boards:    As  noted  previously,  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  other  agencies  have  been  refining  mechanisms  for  effective  community 
participation  over  the  past  decade.    In  1967,  62  Community  Planning 
Districts  were  delineated  and  Community  Planning  Boards  were  set  up 
in  each.    Shortly  after,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  opened  Borough 
Offices  to  work  with  local  groups.    Borough  Office  liaisons  were  appointed 
to  each  Community  Board  to  provide  technical  assistance,  attend  Board 
meetings  and  public  hearings  and  help  Boards  evaluate  planning  and  budget 
proposals.    The  Borough  Offices  are  important  links  to  local  and  citywide 
civic  groups,  block  associations,  church  groups  and  housing  organizations. 

As  required  by  1975  Charter  revisions,  new  Community  Districts  have  been 
delineated  and  beginning  January  1980,  municipal  services  will  be  provided 
on  the  basis  of  these  new  boundaries.    Each  of  the  59  new  Districts 
has  a  new  Community  Board  and  a  District  Service  Cabinet  headed  by  a 
District  Manager  whom  the  Board  hires.    In  districts  with  active  housing 
programs,  a  housing  agency  representative  sits  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
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When  delivery  of  local  services  is  fully  coterminous,  Boards  and  service 
agencies  will  be  working  together  on  agency  budget  and  service  statements 
for  each  District.    For  the  first  time,  City  agencies  and  Community 
Boards  will  be  making  physical  planning  decisions  in  concert  with 
service  planning.    Important  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  service 
agencies  to  begin  the  changeover  to  coterminal i ty. 

Community  Boards  are  already  holding  public  hearings  as  part  of  the 
new  Uniform  Land  Use  Review  Procedure,  which  provides  that  housing 
proposals  in  which  government  is  involved  must  be  reviewed  by 
communities.    Components  of  the  Housing  Element  wi 1 1  thus  involve 
extensive  citizen  participation.    The  revised  Charter  also  grants 
Community  Boards  authority  to  prepare  comprehensive  and  special 
purpose  plans  for  the  growth,  improvement  and  development  of  their 
Community  Districts.    The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  assisting 
in  development  of  these  plans,  as  it  has  in  the  past  during  preparation 
of  mini-plans  for  selected  local  areas. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  City  Planning,    Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Office  of  Service  Coordination  conducted  training  sessions 
for  Community  Boards  on  land  use  review,  budgets  and  service  delivery. 
New  community  planning  portfolios  are  being  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  City  Planning  for  distribution  to  Community  Boards. 

The  Department's  Citywide  Zoning  Study  will  include  ongoing  consultation 
with  local  groups  and  citywide  organizations.    In  July  1977,  the  first 
Citywide  Zoning  Conference   was  held  to  engage  interested  groups  and 
individuals  in  analyzing  how  zoning  can  work  better.  Neighborhood 
preservation  is  a  primary  concern  of  the  study. 

Other  Outreach  Efforts:    The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  conducting 
several  other  planning  programs  —  208,  Coastal  Zone  Management  (CZM) 
and  CD  --  that  have  established  citizen  participation  networks.  An 
intra-agency  committee  coordinates  citizen  outreach  for  all  these 
programs,  housing  programs  and  Community  Board-related  activities  to 
minimize  duplication  of  effort. 

The  208  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  set  up  in  1975  has  a  36-member 
governing  board  which  meets  monthly  and  helps  develop  goals  and  projects 
for  public  participation.    All  208  proposals  affecting  land  use  are 
subject  to  Charter-mandated  review  by  Community  Boards.    CZM  planning 
for  the  waterfront  is  carried  out  in  coordination  with  208:    the  208 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  has  a  CZM  subcommittee. 

Federal  guidelines  for  CD  require  that  a  citizen  participation  plan  be 
prepared  to  inform  residents  on  how  and  when  to  take  part  in  preparation 
of  the  application.    Last  year,  a  draft  citizen  participation  plan 
was  published  by  the  Mayor's  Community  Development  Steering  Committee 
for  review  by  Community  Boards  and  housing  and  citizen  groups  and  was 
discussed  in  public  hearings.    The  Citizen  Participation  Plan  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Mayor  incorporated  views  expressed  in  this  citywide 
public  forum  and  was  followed  during  preparation  of  the  CD- III 
appl i cation. 
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The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  an  established  procedure  to  handle 
requests  for  information  about  CD  and  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act.    The  procedure  applies  to  inquiries  regarding  technical 
assistance,  citizen  participation,  CD  regulations,  project  selection, 
NEPA  review  procedures  and  other  related  matters.    Objections  to 
policies  and  procedures  are  also  answered  expeditiously. 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  Planning  Policy  and  Research  Section  of 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  was  careful  not  to  duplicate  established 
citizen  participation  efforts  and  relied  on  the  Department's  Borough 
Offices  and  Community  Boards. 

Borough  Offices  will  continue  to  provide  information  on  local  areas  for 
use  in  formulating  and  refining  housing  policies.    They  will  also 
continue  to  act  as  conduits  for  requests  for  housing  data  from  Community 
Boards,  local  groups  and  citywide  civic  organizations. 
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BRONX  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


#  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREAS 

M  MODEL  CITIES  AREAS 

&  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION  AREAS 

M  NEIGHBORHOOD  STABILIZATION  AREAS 
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1/1/1977 


BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 

EXISTING  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROGRAMS 

•  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREAS 


The  southern  half  of  Brooklyn  Community  District  #9  is  both 
a  Neighborhood  Preservation  Area  and  a  Neighborhood  Stabil- 
ization Area.   

1/1/194 
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MANHATTAN  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


1/1/1977 


QUEENS  COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


STATEN  ISLAND 


COMMUNITY  DISTRICTS 


EXISTING  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROGRAMS 


•  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREAS 
d  MODEL  CITIES  AREAS 

NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION  AREAS 
m  NEIGHBORHOOD  STABILIZATION  AREAS 
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1/1/1977 


Priorities 


The  City's  housing  goals  are  to  improve  inadequate  housing,  build  new 
housing  where  opportunities  arise,  provide  rent  relief,  eliminate 
discrimination  in  housing  and  encourage  citizen  participation.  The 
following  summarizes  strategies  the  City  will  use  in  achieving  these 
goal s: 

-  The  primary  emphasis  of  housing  programs  will  be  on  conserving 
housing  through  rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  Replacement 

of  inadequate  housing  through  new  development  and  redevelopment 
will  proceed  wherever  possible,  as  new  funds  become  available. 

-  To  maximize  scarce  resources,  programs  will  be  targeted  to 
selected  areas  on  the  basis  of  extent  of  deterioration,  existence 
of  strong  community  organizations,  ongoing  housing  investment 
activity  and  character  of  surrounding  areas. 

-  Housing  problems  will  be   consideredin  a  neighborhood  context. 
Where  possible,  City  services  will  be  intensified  in  areas  where 
housing  programs  are  conducted  to  enhance  the  neighborhood  as  a 
whole. 

-  Direct  beneficiaries  of  housing  investment  should  be  households 
with  greatest  need  --  low-income  and  moderate-income  families, 
elderly  and  handicapped  people. 

-  Efforts  will  be  made  to  meet  Federal  requirements  to  reduce 
undue  concentration  of  low-income  and  minority  households, 

-  The  City  will  invest  in  areas  and  programs  more  likely  to  elicit 
private  investment  and  will  support  private  efforts  that  are 
consistent  with  public  goals. 

-  Rent  subsidies  and  other  assistance  should  be  made  available  in  areas 
where  the  City  is  investing  in  new  housing  and  community  facilities. 

-  Strong  consideration  will  be  given  to  community  priorities  and  to 
projects  that  have  community  input. 

-  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects  in  urban  renewal  areas  and 
other  projects  in  the  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  pipelines 
which  are  ready  to  go  forward. 

-  Priority  will  be  given  for  feasible  projects  that  reinforce  prior 
investment  by  locating  new  housing  near  existing  capital  projects. 
Special  opportunities  for  action  may  arise  and  should  be  accepted 
where  possible. 
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Allocation  Mechanisms:    Two  allocation  mechanisms  --  targeting  and 
fulfilling  quantified  goals  --  will  be  used  to  implement  the  City's 
housing  programs. 

Target  areas  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  preestabl ished 
criteria.    The  City  will  attempt  to  stem  deterioration  in  privately 
owned  multiple  dwellings  through  code  enforcement  and  litigation, 
rehabi 1 iation  loans,  mortgage  insurance  and  rent  subsidies. 
Programs  will  include  those  of  the  Housing  Litigation  Bureau  of 
the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Compliance,  Article  VIII -A  loans, 
participation  loans,  FHA  insurance  and  coinsurance  under 
Section  244,  and  Section  8  rent  subsidies. 

City-owned  multiple  dwellings  will  be  repaired  and  services  for 
tenants  will  be  maintained.    Wherever  possible,  these  buildings 
will  be  returned  to  private  ownership  through  auction  and  direct 
sale  to  tenants  and  community  groups. 

For  small  homes,  the  aim  will  be  to  restore  abandoned  and  foreclosed 
structures  through  Federal  rehabilitation  and  mortgage  assistance 
programs,  including  SHIP,  Section  312  rehabilitation  mortgage  loans 
and  Urban  Homesteading. 

For  emergencies,  the  City  has  interim  assistance  to  cover  repair, 
seal  up,  demolitions  and  other  unforeseen  circumstances. 

The  quantified  allocation  mecnanism  used  for  CD  specifies  the 
number  of  housing  units  to  be  completed,  beneficiaries  and 
funding  sources.    The  goals  detailed  below  are  subject  to  alteration 
if  changes  occur  in  local  conditions. 
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FOOTNOTES 


'No  number  is  given  for  Section  8-HUD,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  City 
or  HUD,  at  this  time,  to  project  the  number  of  Section  8  units  that 
will  be  available  through  HUD's  programs  or  for  HUD-held  properties  in 
New  York  City.    The  lack  of  a  precise  number  for  Section  8-HUD  is  not 
intended  to  exclude  projects  in  this  category. 

^Section  8  funds  for  new  construction  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
FHA  insurance  and  the  Housing  Authority's  new  construction  program. 

^Includes  Section  8  allocations  for:    Housing  Authority  Rehabilitation, 
FHA-insured  rehabilitation. 

^Includes:  Rehabilitation  Finance  Program  and  Existing  Housing  Section 

8  without  rehabilitation. 

^Includes:  Community  Management  and  Article  VIII -A  programs. 

^Includes:  Code  Enforcement  and  Housing  Litigation  Bureau  agreements. 

7As  directed  in  Sections  105(n)  and  (f)  of  the  1949  Housing  Act,  New 
York  City  has  exceeded  the  replacement  unit  requirement.  Almost 
30,000  units  have  been  built  on  urban  renewal  sites,  while  displacing 
26,000  households.    Almost  11,000  of  these  units  are  for  low-income 
residents.    Total  units  planned  for  acquired  urban  renewal  sites  is 
56,000,  of  which  17,000  are  for  low-income. 

8Excludes  Housing  Litigation  Bureau  (HLB)  agreements.    See  Footnote 
10  below. 

^Workload  is  based  on  Housing  Court  proceedings  and  orders;  breakdown 
by  household  size  cannot  be  predicted. 

lOPartial  total;  full  total  not  computable. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 


MUNICIPAL  REORGANIZATION 
PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
TRANSPORTATION 
ENVIRONMENT 
701  LAND  USE  ELEMENT 
ENERGY  AND  HOUSING 
AREA  STUDIES 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  HOUSING  GOALS 


SECTION  5:  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 


Housing  anchors  a  community,  but  it  cannot  alone  create  a  sense  of  com- 
munity.   In  years  past,  residents  were  dispersed  in  order  to  clear  sites 
for  construction.    New  housing  was  built  --  but  the  price  paid  was  in- 
calculable.   Communities  were  destroyed,  their  unique  qualities  never  to 
be  recreated. 

Planning  for  housing  now  proceeds  in  accord  with  all  other  major  planning 
programs  including  municipal  reorganization,  public  improvements,  Community 
Development,  economic  recovery,  transportation,  environmental  and  energy 
conservation,  land  use  and  local  area  planning.    Comprehensive  planning 
takes  place  at  the  local  level,  insuring  that  the  unique  qualities  of 
the  City's  neighborhoods  are  enhanced  and  protected. 

The  overall  goals  of  the  City's  planning  program  for  housing  correspond 
to  Federal  and  State  policies  for  the  City,  and  are  in  accord  with  regional 
planning  programs. 

This  section  describes  how  major  non-housing  programs  currently  under 
way  are  related  to  planning  for  housing. 


Municipal  Reorganization 

1975  Charter  revisions  for  cotermi nal ity  provide  a  framework  for  making 
housing  decisions  in  a  comprehensive  context. 

Each  new  Community  District  has  a  District  Service  Cabinet  that  meets 
regularly  to  coordinate  services.    Service  agencies  have  assigned  one 
official  with  line  authority  over  deployment  of  programs,  personnel  and 
facilities  within  each  district.    The  Charter  requires  that  code  enforce- 
ment and  housing  preservation  be  made  coterminous  with  Community  Districts 
wherever  justified  by  the  level  of  service  need.    The  chairperson  of  each 
Community  Board  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Representatives 
of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  City  Council  members  elected  from 
the  Community  District  are  also  members  of  the  Cabinets. 

Upon  request  by  the  Community  Board,  service  agencies  will  be  required  to 
prepare  budget  and  service  statements  describing  expenditures,  operations 
and  service  objectives  for  a  Community  District.    The  statement  will 
summarize  money  spent  within  a  district  on  an  annual  basis.    This  infor- 
mation will  help  Community  Boards  in  developing  their  budget  estimates 
and  in  shaping  their  own  capital  and  expense  budget  recommendations. 
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Charter  revisions  also  require  that  the  Mayor  submit  a  management  report  to 
the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  detailing  program  and  perfor- 
mance goals  ana  past  performance  for  each  agency. 


Public  Improvements 

The  Charter  instructs  the  City  Planning  Commission  to  report  to  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Estimate  on  the  City's  capital  needs  and  priorities.  Poli- 
cies for  investment  in  public  improvements  are  also  articulated  in  the 
Capital  Budget  and  Capital  Improvement  Plan,  the  Federal  public  works 
program,  the  CD  application  and  the  3-year  Financial  Plan. 

In  each,  maintenance  is  emphasized  and  no  new  major  construction  is 
recommended  unless  it  is  necessary  to  insure  vital  services. 

Some  of  the  major  public  improvement  recommendations  in  these  three 
documents  are  that  the  City  should: 

-  Repair  old  sewers  and  build  new  ones  where  there  are  none. 

-  Proceed  with  the  third  water  tunnel  because  it  is  needed 
to  insure  adequate  water  supply. 

-  Improve  arterial  highways  and  build  Westway  because  they  are 
essential  to  the  City's  economic  viability. 

-  Proceed  with  such  job-generating  projects  as  the  Convention 
Center,  industrial  parks  and  commercial  revitalization. 


The  housing  policy  articulated  in  the  City's  major  public  improvements 
documents  emphasizes  preservation  of  housing  and  leveraging  of  private 
development  wherever  possible.    This  policy,  incorporated  directly 
into  Section  4   of  this  report,  is  as  follows: 


-  Elimination  of  slums  and  blight,  and  prevention  of  deterioration 
of  private  property  and  community  facilities,  especially  in  areas 
where  low-income  and  moderate-income  people  live. 

-  Elimination  of  conditions  detrimental  to  health,  safety  and 
public  welfare. 

-  Provision  of  decent  homes  and  suitable  living  environments  for 
all  persons,  especially  of  low-income  and  moderate-income 
households . 

-  Rational  utilization  of  land  and  other  natural  resources. 

-  Deconcentration  of  housing  for  low-income  persons  and  revitali- 
zation of  deteriorated  neighborhoods  to  help  reduce  isolation 
of  income  groups. 
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-  Preservation  of  property  that  has  historic,  architectural  and 
aesthetic  value. 


The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  and  the  Housing  Element 
have  the  same  overall  objective:    provision  of  decent  homes  and  suit- 
able living  environments  for  all  persons,  especially  those  of  low-income 
and  moderate-incomes.    The  701  Comprehensive  Planning  Program  reinforces 
CD  by  identifying  project  needs,  evaluating  projects  and  helping  to 
improve  program  administration. 

The  CD-I,  CD-I  I  and  CD-I  1 1  programs  emphasize  housing  and  housing- 
related  activities  in  the  City's  low-income  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dential areas.    For  example,  CD-funded  site  improvements  provide 
recreational  facilities  on  vacant  lots;  CD  commercial  revitalization 
efforts  upgrade  local  shopping  areas  and  the  Sanitation  Department's 
rodent  control  program  works  to  eliminate  unhealthy  living  conditions. 
Though  the  Model  Cities  Administration  and  Community  Development  Agency 
do  not  work  directly  on  housing  improvements,  their  fire  prevention, 
salvage  and  infra-red  viewer  projects  all  aim  to  protect  housing.  Their 
sanitation,  police,  street  repair,  library  and  health-related  programs 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Model  Cities  and  poverty 
areas. 

The  programs  cited  here  to  illustrate  the  similarities  between  Housing 
Element  and  CD  goals  are  fully  described  in  Appendix  B.    Other  non-CD 
programs  which  provide  services  that  support  housing  --  Operation  Clean- 
up and  Project  Scorecard,  for  example  --  are  also  described  in  Appendix 
B. 


Economic  Recovery 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Mayor  issued  an  Economic  Recovery  Plan 
designed  to  reverse  loss  of  jobs  which  has  eroded  the  City's  economy 
for  the  past  decade.    The  plan  recommends  ways  to  improve  the  business 
climate,  create  jobs  and  cap  the  real  estate  tax.    Its  recommendations 
reflect  the  policies  stated  in  Section  4.    Examples  of  parallels 
follow. 

The  sliding  scale  tax  exemptions  for  new  and  rehabilitated  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings  are  similar  to  the  J -51  and  Section  421  programs. 
Also,  the  plan  recommends  capping  the  real  property  tax  rate  to  achieve 
two  goals:    (1)  aid  existing  businesses  and  attract  new  ones  and  (2) 
stimulate  new  housing  construction. 
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The  Mayor's  recovery  plan  emphasizes  revi tal i zation  of  major  business 
centers  and  local  shopping  areas.  Storefront  renovations,  street  im- 
provements, parking  and  pedestrian  malls  are  recommended. 

The  plan  emphasizes  City  aid  to  business  through  City/business/labor 
partnerships,  counseling  and  other  strategies  that  mirror  the  leveraging 
policy  articulated  in  Section  4.  A  development  corporation  to  match 
private  funds  with  Federal  funds  to  secure  equipment  and  capital 
improvements  for  small  businesses  is  also  recommended.    The  plan 
suggests  that  a  Federal  urban  development  bank  be  established  to  provide 
loans  to  companies  which  cannot  secure  funds  in  the  private  market. 

Both  the  recovery  plan  and  the  Housing  Element  recommend  consideration 
of  regional  factors  during  planning  and  development  of  alternative  fuel 
sources  that  allow  stabilization  of  energy  costs.    Developing  land  use 
policies  that  encourage  job  creation  is  a  priority  in  the  Mayor's  plan. 
Use  of  industrial  renewal  and  new  zoning  techniques  for  this  purpose 
will  increase  personal  incomes  and  rent-paying  ability  of  households. 

The  City  has  already  created  a  new  Office  of  Economic  Development  to 
help  cut  bureaucratic  problems  that  business  people  face,  seek  Federal 
and  State  aid  for  economic  development  and  implement  the  recovery  plan. 
OED  has  established  development,  marketing  and  counseling  programs  which 
can  rely  on  CD,  Federal  EDA,  public  works,  transit,  port    and  other 
programs  for  support. 


Transportation 

The  Mayor's  Transportation  Policy  and  Programs  Report  of  March  1975  deals 
with  transportation  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  City's  economy.  The 
report's  main  goal  is  to  insure  investment  in  transportation  that  bolsters 
the  City's  job  market  and  residential  areas. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  preservation  and  upgrading  of  the  mass  transit 
system.    Subways  are  to  receive  the  greatest  attention  because  they  are 
the  most  heavily  used:    half  of  the  City's  workers  gets  to  their  jobs 
by  subway.    Fare  subsidies,  track  and  station  maintenance    and  expansion 
of  the  Queens  trunk  line  --  the  City's  most  overcrowded  --  are  first 
priorities.    The  expansion  of  express  bus  service  is  planned  for  areas 
without  subways,  and  improvement  of  local  bus  and  commuter  rail  operations 
is  proposed.    Plans  to  upgrade  key  highways  and  arterial s,  reduce  parking 
in  midtown  Manhattan  and  improve  truck  routes  are  also  proposed. 
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The  Mayor's  Policy  Committee  reports  City  dollars  are  being  allocated  to 
trigger  maximum  Federal  and  State  dollars.    This  approach  is  the  same 
as  the  leveraging  strategy  the  City  uses  to  augment  its  housing  programs 
(see  Section   4).    Because  Federal  funds  for  mass  transit  are  insufficient, 
the  City  recommends  changes  in  Federal  allocation  formulas  to  increase 
operating  subsidies  and  allow  greater  trade-in  of  highway  funds.  This 
approach  parallels  the  recommendation  in  this  report  that  the  Federal 
government  take  over  more  welfare  costs  and  set  up  a  Federal  housing  trust 
to  collect  taxes  earmarked  for  housing  programs  --  operating  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  Highway  Trust. 


Envi  ronment 

To  avoid  needless  destruction  of  crucial  natural  systems  and  the  loss  of 
considerable  public  and  private  investment,  the  City  has  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  impact  that  new  construction  has  on  the 
environment.    This  concern  is  backed  by  stringent  new  Federal,  State  and 
local  environmental  regulations  that  mandate    careful  review  of  all  de- 
velopment proposals.    The  Department's  ongoing  planning  efforts  can  have 
significant  impact  on  improving  the  City's  residential  neighborhoods, 
thereby  reinforcing  the  housing  policies  articulated  in  Section  4. 

The  1972  Federal  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  provides  funds  to  states  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  for  protecting  their  coastal  areas.  Be- 
cause unplanned  development  at  water's  edge  destroys  ecological,  cultural, 
historic,  recreational  and  aesthetic  features,  the  act  directs  State  and 
local  governments  to  determine  land  priorities  for  the  waterfront.  Land 
uses  examined  are:    recreation,  fishing,  shipping,  industry,  power  plants, 
off-shore  oil  drilling  and  residences.    All  land  uses  and  geographic 
areas  of  particular  concern  are  to  be  covered  by  a  protective  management 
plan  that  relies  on  safeguards  such  as  shoreline  zoning,  performance 
standards,  public  land  acquisition,  tax  incentives,  moratoria  on  develop- 
ment and  control  of  public  facilities.    The  goals  of  the  City's  coastal 
zone  management  plan  coincide    with  the  Housing  Element's  primary  emphasis 
on  conservation.    The  legislative  reforms  discussed  in  Section  6  rein- 
force   both  housing  and  environmental  programs.    By  placing  stringent 
controls  on  development  in  recreational  areas  and  natural  drainage  basins, 
CZM  ensures  that  space  is  available  for  residents  and  that  natural  flood 
control  mechanisms  are  not  destroyed.    However,  care  will  be  taken  to 
include  housing  in  waterfront  developments  that  is  in  keeping  with  over- 
all CZM  goals. 
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As  a  precondition  for  receiving  Federal  208  funds  for  new  waste  treatment 
facilities,  states  are  required  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  con- 
trolling municipal  and  industrial  wastewater,  storm  runoff,  combined 
sewer  discharges  and  other  pollutants.    The  Department  of  City  Planning 
expects  to  complete  its  plan  by  late  1978. 

208  analysis  began  with  population,  employment  and  land  use  projections 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  waste  in  different  locations  at 
different  points  in  time.    Simultaneously,  the  desired  quality  of  all 
bodies  of  water  in  and  near  the  City  is  being  determined  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  should  be  used  for  navigation  (requiring  the  lowest  water 
quality),  fish  propagation,  commercial  fishing,  bathing  or  shell  fishing 
(requiring  the  highest  water  quality). 

A  comparison  of  projected  waste  water  loads  and  the  desired  water  quality 
will  help  determine  how  each  body  of  water  should  be  treated.    The  City 
can  bring  water  quality  to  the  desired  levels  by  building  industrial 
pollution  abatement  facilities,  municipal  treatment  facilities,  sewers 
and  sludge  processing  and  disposal  systems,  or  it  can  revise  existing 
zoning  and  other  land  use  controls,  enact  performance  standards,  use 
sewage  as  land  fill  and  improve  management  of  coastal  zones.    208  plan- 
ning will  help  make  sure  that  sewage  disposal  is  improved  and  that  rivers 
and  streams  are  cleaner.    It  will  also  insure  that  all  new  housing  has 
adequate  sewers. 


701  Land  Use  Element 

Preparation  of  the  Housing  Element  and  Land  Use  Element  were  coordinated 
throughout  the  past  year.    A  joint  approach  was  developed  to  fulfill 
Federal  701  requirements  and  avoid  duplication  of  staff  effort  at  a  time 
when  operating  funds  are  being  cut.    A  701  coordinating  committee  met 
regularly  to  insure  that  consistency  was  maintained.    Common  objectives, 
procedures  and  analytic  approaches  were  developed  for  the  two  planning 
efforts,  and  complementary  data  were  collected.    The  two  reports,  taken 
together,  are  a  unified  statement  of  how  to  improve  housing  in  the 
context  of  land  use  policy. 


Energy  and  Housing 

The  City  is  working  on  several  energy  projects  that  affect  housing, 
including  integrated  utility  systems,  solar  heating  and  energy  saving 
devices  for  several  housing  types.    Energy  costs  here  exceed  the 
national  average,  which  puts  the  City  at  a  disadvantage  in  maintaining 
a  housing  market  that  residents  can  afford  and  which  is  competitive 
with  other  cities. 
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Several  cooperative  and  rental  developments  are  testing  energy  saving 
techniques.    Some  projects  are  testing  the  effectiveness  of  tax  in- 
centives and  loans  in  inducing  installation  of  energy  conservation 
systems  during  rehabilitation.    The  City  is  providing  information  on 
energy  savings  to  contractors  and  has  established  a  volunteer  task  force 
to  help  managers  and  tenants  in  Mi tchel 1 -Lama  housing  to  save  energy. 
The  Citywide  Zoning  Study  is  reviewing  the  1961  Resolution  and  the  1976 
housing  quality  provisions  to  determine  how  conservation  measures  can  be 
incorporated  into  zoning.    The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  preparing 
energy  audit  procedures  to  calculate  the  energy  requirements  of  existing 
and  proposed  buildings.    Planners  are  also  studying  ways  to  collect  solar 
energy  and  to  produce  simple  collector  devices. 


Area  Studies 

Since  1974,  the  Borough  Offices  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  have 
conducted  numerous  special  planning  studies  for  selected  areas. 
These  plans  suggest  ways  to  preserve  special  qualities  of  a  neigh- 
borhood such  as  historic  buildings,  shopping  strips  and  established  land 
use  patterns.    The  local  area  studies  grow  out  of  the  ongoing  relation- 
ship that  Borough  Offices  have  with  Community  Boards  and  local  groups. 

Recommendations  for  housing  strategies  developed  in  the  area  studies 
were  incorporated  into  the  Housing  -Element,  which  will,  in  turn,  provide 
a  citywide  framework  for  future  local  area  planning.    The  interrelation- 
ship between  the  housing-related  recommendations  from  these  special  studies 
and  Housing  Element  policies  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF   HOUSING   ELEMENT  POLICIES 
TO  PUBLISHED   DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY   PLANNING   AREA  STUDIES 


STUDY 

COMMUNITY 
DISTRICT 

YEAR 
PUBLISHED 

POLICY 

CONSERVATION 

RENTER 
ASSISTANCE 

SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

JOINT  PROGRAMS 
(CITY/PRIVATE) 

NON-DISCRIMINATION 

CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION 

maintenance 

code 
enforcement 

rehabilitation 
loans 

home 
ownership 

tax 
incentives 

historic 
preservation 

landmarks 

DEVELOPMENT  J 
REDEVELOPMEN 

elderly 

handicapped 

single-room 
occupancy 

low-income 
families 

BRONX 

Planning  Proposals  for  the 
Soundview  Peninsula 

9 

1974 

• 

Strengthening  Hunt's  Point 

2 

1974 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Neighborhood  Zoning;  A  Proposal 
to  Preserve  Kingsbridge 

8 

1974 

Partnership  for  Change;  Interim 
Proposals  for  Bronx  CPD  No.  3 

3 

1975 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Baychester;  Responding  to 
Growth 

12 

1975 

• 

Framework  for  Action;  Planning 
Proposals  for  Bronx  CPD  No.  6 

6 

1975 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 

Planning  for  Pelham;  Proposals 
for  Bronx  CPD  No.  11 

11 

1975 

• 

• 

• 

# 

City  Island;  Proposals  for  an 
Island  Commun  ity 

10 

1976 

• 

• 

Alexander  Avenue  Revitalization 

1 

1976 

• 

A  Bronx  Housing  Strategy 

1977 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Kingsbridge/Marble  Hill;  The 
State  of  the  Community 

8 

1977 

• 

# 

• 

# 

• 

• 

# 

BROOKLYN 

Crown  Heights  Area  Maintenance 
Program 

8/9 

1972 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Greenpoint;  Striking  a  Balance 
Between  Industry  and  Housing 

1 

1974 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

A        aft                            .    •                        »                                                                  A  1 

Atlantic  Avenue  Special 
Zoning  District 

2 

1974 

• 

• 

• 

A  Miniplan  for  Brighton  Beach 

13 

1974 

• 

Coney  Island  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program 

13 

1974 

• 

Montague  Street  Revitalization 

2 

1976 

• 

• 

Newkirk  Plaza  Revitalization 

14 

1976 

• 

• 

Sunset  Park 

7 

1977 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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POLICY 

CONSERVATION 

DEVELOPMENT  & 
REDEVELOPMENT 

SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

CO 

o 

STUDY 

COMMUNITY 
DISTRICT 

YEAR 
PUBLISHED 

maintenance 

code 
enforcement 

rehabilitation 
loans 

home 
ownership 

tax 
incentives 

housing 
services 

historic 
preservation 

RENTER 
ASSISTANCE 

elderly 

handicapped 

single-room 
occupancy 

low-income 
families 

JOINT  PROGRAM 
(CITY/PRIVATE) 

NON-DISCRIMINAT 

CITIZEN 

PARTICIPATION 

MANHATTAN 

Little  Italy  Risorgimento 

2 

1974 

• 

• 

• 

• 

w 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Lower  Manhattan  Waterfront 

1 

1975 

% 

Union  Square  Street 
Revitalization 

2/5 

1976 

Chinatown  Street  Revitalization 

1 

1976 

vvdicr  otreex  Mccess  ano 
Development 

1 

1976 

Lincoln  Square  and  its 
Waterfront 

7 

1976 

Little  Italy  Special  District 

2 

1976 

QUEENS 

r cii  noi/Kaway  onopping  Area, 
A  Program  for  Revitalization 

14 

1975 

Laurelton  Action  Plan 

13 

1975 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cambria  Heights  Action  Plan 

13 

1975 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Long  Island  City  Study 

1/2 

1976 

Creedmoor;  An  Open  Space 
Proposal 

13 

1976 

• 

Rockaway  Boulevard  Revitalization 
Program;  South  Ozone  Park 

10/ 
12 

1976 

Linden  Boulevard  Revitalization 
Program;  St.  Albans 

12 

1976 

CTATCM  ICI    A  M  r» 

oTAIbIM  loLAIMU 

St.  George 

1 

1975 

• 

• 

t 

Towns  in  South  Richmond;  A 
Proposal  for  Controlled  Growth 

3 

1975 

• 

• 

• 
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Intergovernmental  Housing  Goals 


When  Federal  and  State  regulations  require  City  compliance  and  when  funding 
depends  on  meeting  Federal,  State  and  regional  goals,  the  City  aligns  its 
policies  accordingly.    Goals  shared  by  more  than  one  level  of  government 
are  discussed  below. 

•  Expanding  the  Housing  Stock 

Expansion  of  the  housing  stock  is  a  prime  objective  of  all  levels  of 
goverment.    The  City  needs  more  housing  to  give  fluidity  to  the  market, 
to  replace  demolished  units  and  to  accommodate  needy  households,  New 
construction  should  reflect  recent  changes  in  demand,  as  discussed  in 
Section  3.    Because  of  its  fiscal  limitations  and  because  of  its  concern 
for  neighborhood  stability,  the  City  favors  rehabilitation  as  a  prime 
means  to  increase  housing  supply. 

New  construction  and  rehabilitation  are  encouraged  through  tax  exemptions, 
loans,  code  enforcement,  rent  subsidy  and  upgrading  of  public  housing. 

•  Preserving  and  Improving  Neighborhoods 

The  City  intends  to  work  closely  with  HUD's  new  Office  for  Neighborhoods 
to  bolster  the  social,  ethnic  and  economic  stability  on  which  neighbor- 
hood strength  depends.    The  City's  neighborhood  preservation  efforts  rest 
on  financing  programs,  improvement  of  service  delivery,  enhancing  social 
stability  and  code  enforcement.    Existing  housing  is  supported  by  programs 
to  improve  streets,  sewers,  parks  and  libraries. 

•  Providing  Housing  Choices 

The  City  aims  to  provide  housing  for  groups  with  limited  income  --  elderly, 
handicapped,  large  families,  people  displaced  by  public  projects  and  people 
who  live  far  from  their  jobs.    At  the  request  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  Tri-State  Regional  Planning  Commission  is  preparing  a  regional  Housing 
Opportunity  Plan  which  will  allocate  units  of  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  housing  to  municipalities.    The  City  is  working  with  Tri-State  on 
the  plan.    The  plan's  main  objective  is  deconcentrating  poor  and  minority 
people.    Moreover,  a  recent  Federal  Court  decision  held  that  would-be 
residents  must  be  considered  during  planning  for  housing  that  proceeds  as 
part  of  the  Community  Development  program. 
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•  Assistance  to  Low-Income  and  Moderate- Income  Households 

Governments  aim  to  help  people  who  are  neediest.  Today,  the  main  proqram 
for  assistance  to  lower-income  groups  is  CD,  as  articulated  in  the  City's 
Housing  Assistance  Plan. 

This  balances  the  kind  of  Federal  aid  that  is  directed  toward  more 
affluent  homeowners  through  income  tax  deductions  and  mortgage  loan 
benefits. 

•  Reducing  Costs  of  Private  Housing 

Currently,  rising  building  and  operating  costs  preclude  the  construction 
of  middle-income  housing.    Assistance  to  private  housing  includes: 
low-cost  subsidies  and  guarantees,  tax  reductions,  land  writedown, 
benefits  for  limited  dividend  and  nonprofit  sponsors,  rent  assistance 
and  simplification  of  building  procedures. 

•  Encouraging  Housing  Investment 

All  levels  of  goverment  are  striving  to  reduce  redlining.  Disclosure 
of  lending  practices  has  been  mandated  by  new  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation.   Several  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  to  curb  redlining  practices. 
A  recent  State  report  disclosed  lending  levels  in  small  areas.    The  City 
encourages  formation  of  mortgage  pools  that  invest  in  communities. 

•  Reducing  Abandonment 

Housing  abandonment,  now  a  nationwide  concern,  is  a  problem  in  the  City 
and  in  the  State  as  a  whole.    Today,  it  appears  that  even  sound  housing 
is  being  abandoned  because  it  is  unprofitable.    Recently,  the  City 
shortened  to  one  year  (from  three  years)  the  length  of  time  that  a 
building  is  in  tax  arrears  before  it  is  foreclosed.    In  effect,  this  is 
forcing  payment,  based  on  the  belief  that  landlords  who  pay  tax  on  their 
buildings  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  maintaining  them. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


PROJECT  REVIEW 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
EVALUATION 
LEGISLATION 
FUTURE  PLANNING  RESEARCH 


SECTION  6:  IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation  of  the  housing  policies  aetailed  in  Section  4   will  be 
carried  out  incrementally,  program  by  program,  and  will  be  coordinated 
through  the  City's  administrative  structure.    Some  programs  are  operat- 
ing, others  are  being  developed  and  may  need  enabling  legislation. 
Housing  programs  originate  in  many  ways.    In  some  cases,  they  are 
designed  to  reflect  the  amount  of  money  made  available  to  the  City  for 
specified  purposes.    In  other  cases,  they  are  designed  to  redress 
problems  in  particular  areas. 

Implementation  of  housing  programs  described  in  this  document  involves 
a  number  of  functions:    funding,  allocation,  review  and  operations. 
Programs  are  reviewed  by  Community  Boards  and  A-95  participants.  Fund- 
ing sources  are  determined,,  analysis  is  completed  and  decisions  are 
made  on  allocation  according  to  priorities  stated  in  Section  4. 
Projects  are  administered  by  the  Housing  Authority  (publicly-owned 
housing),  the  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development 
(all  other  housing  programs)  or  other  agencies  such  as  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission  and  Human  Rights  Commission.    The  City's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  manages  funds  and  for    certain  projects,  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  may  be  involved.    Projects  are  coordinated  with 
the  Community  Development  program,  other  City  agencies,  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  local  groups  and  private  developers.    When  programs  are 
operating,  monitoring  and  evaluation  systems  are  established  to  measure 
efficacy.    This  function  is  conducted  by  coordinating  with  service 
agencies  of  the  City,  in  consultation  with  local  groups.    The  implement- 
ation process  is  detailed  below. 


Project  Review 

Before  approval,  projects  must  pass  through  several  review  procedures, 
depending  on  their  nature  and  on  how  they  are  funded. 

For  capital  projects,  the  Charter  requires  that  a  project  scope  (prelimin- 
ary project  description)  must  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  Community 
Board  (s)  before  receiving  final  approval  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.    CD  proposals  are  reviewed  at  public  hearings,  as  well. 

Federally  funded  projects  must  be  reviewed  under  A-95  procedures  to 
insure  that  they  comply  with  regional  and  local  plans.  Applications 
are  received  by  the  Tri-State  Regional  Planning  Commission,  which 
distributes  them  as  necessary  to  State,  regional  and  City  agencies, 
including  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
City  Planning. 
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Many  Federally  funded  projects  must  undergo  environmental  reviews 
required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  Certain 
projects  funded  with  State,  City  and  private  money  are  reviewed  under 
the  State  Environmental  Quality  Review  Act.    The  new  City  Environmental 
Quality  Review  (CEQR)  is  required  for  projects  whose  size  or  location 
suggests  a  significant  environmental  impact.    It  is  administered  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.    CEQR  is  coordinated  with  Federal  and  City  land  use  review 
procedures,  so  that  only  one  environmental  impact  statement  is  prepared 
for  each  project. 


Administration  and  Coordination 

In  New  York  City,  the  Housing  Authority  and  Department  of  Housing 
Preservation  and  Development  share  major  administrative  responsibility 
for  housing  and  housing-related  programs.    They  administer  individual 
programs  by  working  through  established  procedures,  field  offices  and 
ongoing  citizen  outreach  mechanisms.    In  some  cases,  UDC  and  other 
special  purpose  agencies  administer  individual  projects. 

Coordination  of  programs  is  shared  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Housing 
Authority  and  HPD.    These  agencies  coordinate  inter-agency  programs, 
inter-governmental  programs  and  act  as  liaison  with  local  groups  and 
residents.    Frequent  consultation  with  the  HUD  regional  and  area  offices 
to  clarify  Federal  legislation  and  regulations  assures  that  City  policy 
conforms  to  requirements  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  City  has  consulted  the  State  and  Tri -State  to  make  sure  City  housing 
policy  agrees  with  policies  stated  in  the  State  and  regional  Housing 
Elements.    As  outlined  in  Section  5,  care  was  taken  to  coordinate  housing 
policy  with  the  701  Land  Use  Element,  Economic  Recovery  Plan,  CD,  the 
Mayor's  transportation  policy,  environmental  planning,  and  capital  improve- 
ment policy.    Where  no  Federal  approval  is  required,  the  City's  own  review 
procedures  are  put  into  effect  to  encourage  coordination  among  agencies 
and  to  make  sure  individual  projects  conform  to  citywide  and  local 
policies.    The  primary  land  use  coordination  mechanism  is  the  Uniform 
Land  Use  Review  Procedure. 

Overall  operations  and  service  delivery  are  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Department  of  City  Planning  and  Mayor's  Office  of 
Service  Coordination.    District  Service  Cabinets  coordinate  services  in 
conjunction  with  Community  Boards  at  the  Community  District  level.  Other 
operations  are  coordinated  by  the  Model  Cities  Administration,  Community 
Development  Agency  and  the  Mayor's  development  offices. 
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Evaluation 


When  public  resources  are  scarce,  effective  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  is  doubly  important.    Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
program  results  -  both  planned  and  unanticipated.    Monitoring  and 
evaluation  provides  input  for  planning  ways  to  improve  housing  and 
housing-related  programs.    Despite  difficulties  of  measuring  progress 
toward  social  goals  and  of  isolating  the  effects  of  public  action, 
the  City  is  committed  to  developing  evaluation  techniques  for  housing 
programs.    Several  ongoing  monitoring  and  evaluation  efforts  are 
providing  valuable  information  on  local  housing  and  service  programs. 

Under  the  Mayor's  Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  program,  selected 
agencies  have  begun  establishing  new  measurements  for  their  efforts, 
such  as  citywide  objectives,  performance  plans  and  standards  for 
assessing  progress.    The  Mayor  has  enunciated  City  objectives  against 
which  agency  objectives  may  be  examined.    At  present,  MBO  measures  out- 
put against  stated  goals  but  does  not  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of 
agency  programs.    This  regular  review  will  provide  reliable  inform- 
ation for  any  further  evaluation  systems  that  may  be  instituted. 

Program  monitoring  and  performance  reports  are  an  integral  part  of  CD. 
CD  is  developing  a  new  performance-oriented  evaluation  form  that 
requires  the  following  information  to  be  submitted  for  each  project: 

-  Goals:    Long-term  citywide  and  statutory  goals  which  the 
project  will  help  fulfill. 

-  Tasks:    Steps  planned  that  will  achieve  the  stated  objectives. 

-  Planning  Assumptions:    Rationale  for  program,  more  detailed 
for  new  programs. 

-  Issues/Decisions:    Identification  of  issues  that  need  to  be 
resolved  and  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
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Sample  of  Evaluation  Form 


DEPT  OF  CITY  PLANNING  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  ANALYSIS  -  SHIP 


Goal  Cope  with  abandonment 

Conserve  Housing  stock 
Remove  blight 

Preserve  health  and  safety 
Leverage  private  investment 

Objectives  +  Tasks 

Acquisition.     Rehabilitation  +    Re-sale  of  vacant  houses  in  a  given 
neighborhood.     Treatments  of  vacant  lots  and  poorly  maintained  multiple  dwellings. 

Planning  Assumptions 

An  intensive,  coordinated  effort  can  stop  cycle  of  deterioration  and 
abandonment  in  two  years. 

Rise  in  market  value  resulting  from  SHIP  will  reduce  the  gap  between 
cost  of  repair  and  re-sale  value  to  the  point  that  non-profit  corporations  can 
do  local  rehabilitation  without  government  funding. 

Local  property  owners  will  seek  and  receive  private  financing  for  re- 
habilitation once  SHIP  copes  with  the  blighting  influences. 

New  foreclosures  and  vacancies  will  be  minimal  and  will  not  jeopardize 
program  success. 

SHIP  should  suffice.     Its  success  is  not  dependent  upon  other  City  or 
private  investments. 

Community  will  monitor  vacant  buildings  to  prevent  vandalism  and  theft. 

Issues  -  Decisions 

Raise/lower/continue/delete  Community  Development  funding 
Expand  existing  SHIP  areas,  add  new  areas,  contract  or 
drop  existing  areas 
Modify  program  strategy 
Correct  planning  assumptions 

Measurements 

Number  of  buildings  rehabilitated  .and  sold.     Are  new  owners  current 
with  payments  and  able  to  maintain  houses? 

Private  rehabilitation  in  area  -  permits  and  field  observations 

Number  of  vacant  lots  improved  and/or  sold. 

Change  in  local  re-sale  value 

Rate  of  local  tax,  mortgage  foreclosure 

Jobs  generated 

Homeownership  developed  -  minorities  and  women. 

Ratio  of  staff  cost  to  number  of  dwelling  units  rehabilitated. 
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Model  Cities  monitors  its  own  programs  and  plans  to  make  more  than 
3600  monitoring  visits  this  year.    Its  Office  of  Management  Information 
and  Evaluation  will  also  produce  92  project  output  measurement  reports. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  developing  new  techniques  for 
evaluating  the  impact  of  neighborhood  programs.    At  present,  indicators 
are  being  selected  which  will  assess  progress  toward  policies  stated 
in  Section  4.     The  indicators  will  be  drawn  from  the  Department's  data 
base.    In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  conservation,  for  example, 
code  violations,  tax  arrears  and  emergency  repair   and  vacate  orders 
may  be    analyzed.    Before-and-after  data  on  assessed  value,  mortgage 
activity,  foreclosures  and  net  changes  in  housing  supply  will  be  compared 
for  selected  programs  to  measure  whether  they  have  an  effect  on  local 
economic  conditions.    Comparing  the  efficacy  of  particular  programs  in 
areas  with  different  characteristics  will  help  isolate  factors  which 
actually  make  programs  work. 

New  information  to  be  used  for  monitoring  and  evaluation  will  emerge 
out  of  Charter-mandated  reforms.    Community  Boards  and  District  Service 
Cabinets  will  be  setting  up  new  complaint  resolution  mechanisms,  thereby 
allowing  residents  to  take  part  in  resource  allocation.    Also,  the  City 
is  devising  more  elaborate  evaluation  systems  with  the  help  of  private 
groups.    The  Mayor's  Management  Report,  published  in  February  this  year, 
provides  broad  goals  that  Community  Boards  will  be  able  to  use  when 
agency  budget  and  service  statements  are  introduced. 

Legislation 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  monitors  Federal  and  State  legislation 
and  evaluates  proposed  legislation  for  its  effect  on  the  City.  The 
following  summarizes  legislation  which  the  City  supports. 

As  a  result  of  the  City's  fiscal  crisis,  Federal  funds  allocated  under  the 
1974  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  (HCDA)  have  compensated  for  the 
shortage  of  Capital  Budget  funds  for  capital  improvements.    From  the  City's 
point  of  view,  the  HCDA  has  some  serious  deficiencies  which  should  be 
rectified  as  soon  as  possible.    Two  companion  bills  (HR6112,  SI  523)  propose 
changing  the  existing  allocation  formula  which  the  City  believes  works 
against  cities  losing  population  and  undervalues  the  severity  of  deteri- 
oration in  older  cities.    The  formula  now  before  Congress  would  be  based  on 
age  of  housing,  poverty  and  growth  lag,  and  would  entitle  the  City  to 
$102  million  more  than  currently  allotted. 

These  bills  also  call  for  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  to  disburse 
funds  to  severely  depressed  cities.    Cities  which  have  demonstrated 
results  in  providing  low-income  and  moderate-income  housing  and  providing 
equal  opportunity  in  housing  and  in  creating  jobs  for  low-income,  moderate - 
income  and  minority  groups  would  be  eligible,    The  proposed  amendments  to 
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the  HCDA  would  increase  Section  8  funds  for  low-income  housing  and  raise 
ceilings  on  home  mortgages  by  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
on  property  improvement  loans.    Construction  of  new  low-income  housing 
with  special  features  for  handicapped  tenants,  extension  of  various  FHA 
programs  and  Federal  flood  insurance  are  also  proposed.    The  bills  would 
extend  planning  assistance  until  1978,  but  with  less  funds. 

The  City  would  prefer  that  the  poverty  index  used  in  the  proposed  allocation 
formula  be  adjusted  to  reflect  higher  living  costs  and  joblessness  here. 
Also,  CD  funds  and  Comprehensive  Planning  assistance  should  be  committed  on 
a  five-year  basis  and  planning  funds  should  not  be  cut.    Section  8  assistance 
should  be  made  portable  with  tenants  throughout  the  region  and  should  be  usable 
for  reducing  local  debt  service  on  existing  housing.    Local  jurisdictions  should 
be  able  to  target  all  Section  8  funds.    The  Section  244  coinsurance  program 
should  be  extended  for  two  years  to  allow  the  State  and  City  to  finance  and 
refinance  moderate-income  and  middle-income  housinq. 

The  City  strongly  urges  the  Federal  government  to  assume  100  per  cent 
of  local  welfare  burdens  and  supports  legislation  to  further  this  goal. 

The  City  supports  the  proposed  National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act  (SI 070) 
which  articulates  a  new  Federal  policy  on  neighborhoods.    The  proposal 
calls  for  a  new  National  commission  on  Neighborhoods  to  study  factors 
contributing  to  neighborhood  decline  and  to  propose  revitalization  programs 
and  legislation.    The  City  believes  this  proposed  legislation  should  be 
implemented  through  demonstration  and  study  grants  and  that  safeguards 
to  insure  that  selected  areas  receive  concentrated  funding  should  be 
included. 

The  City  also  supports  creation  of  a  National  Urban  Development  Bank 
that  would  bolster  CD  and  make  and  guarantee  small  business  loans  to 
states,  cities  and  individuals  and  housing  loans  to  public  agencies  and 
and  limited-dividend  corporations.    Both  the  national  urban  development  bank 
bill  (HR  1683)  and  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  bank  for  cooperative 
housing  (HR  995)  would  achieve  these  goals.    They  should,  however, 
stress  job-intensive  projects,  as  recommended  in  the  Mayor's  Economic 
Recovery  Plan. 

New  Federal  and  State  legislation  requires  that  certain  banks  must 
disclose  the  locations  of  their  mortgage  lending  activities  to  determine 
where  money  deposited  by  local  residents  is  being    used  and  whether 
certain  areas  receive  no  loans  at  all.    A  preliminary  New  York  State 
study  found  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the  savings  bank  deposits  of  New  York 
City  residents  is  reinvested  in  home  mortgage  loans  in  the  City.  Stronger 
Federal  and  State  legislation  is  needed  to  counteract  such  disinvestment 
policies  and  to  promote  investment  in  neighborhoods.    Neighborhood  re- 
investment legislation  should  be  enacted,  banning  redlining  by  requiring 
mortgage  lenders  to  allocate  a  fixed  portion  of  loans  to  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  are  located.    A  public-private  coinsurance  fund  to  protect 
lenders  from  mortgage  losses  in  designated  areas  should  also  be  established. 
Fuller  disclosure  of  mortgage  loan  terms  that  includes  data  on  total  number 
of  loan  applications  by  area  should  also  be  required. 
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Future  Planning  Research 


The  Department  of  City  Planning,  through  its  Policy  Planning  and  Research 
Section,  has  developed  proposals  for  in-depth  analysis  of  several  housing 
programs.    The  Department  is  seeking  private  grants  to  fund  these  efforts 
and  is  currently  awaiting  approval  of  two  grants.    One  would  allow  expand- 
ing data  for  small  areas,  and  a  second  would  allow  measuring  the  impact 
of  neighborhood  improvement  programs.    The  latter  is  part  of  a  HUD  grant 
to  the  Urban  Consortium.    The  foremost  goal  of  these  research  proposals 
is  to  develop  new  programs  and  to  propose  enabling  legislation  that  will 
further  the  City's  housing  goals.    Other  research  proposals  submitted  to 
private  funding  sources  for  consideration  are  described  below. 

•  Techniques  for  Neighborhood  Analysis  and  Planning 

Problem:  Inner  city  decline  is  a  major  problem  across  the 

nation.    Methodology  for  monitoring  neighborhood 
change  and  analyzing  causes  needs  to  be  improved. 


Objective:        Develop  a  planning  procedure  focusing  on  neighbor- 
hoods which  can  identify  particular  characteristics 
and  needs. 

Tasks:  Establish  criteria  for  local  characteristics  and 

trends.    Select  significant  indicators  of  local 
conditions  and  needs.    Collect  comprehensive  data 
by  neighborhood.    Evaluate  neighborhood  analysis 
and  methodology. 

Benefits:          Help  formulate  ef recti ve  policy  for  revitalizing 
urban  areas.    Halt  decline  of  residential  areas. 


•  Use  of  Residential  Data 


Problem:  An  accessible  method  is  needed  for  storing  and 

retrieving  residential  data  in  forms  that  can  be 
used  in  various  ways. 


Objectives:       Develop  expertise  in  processing  of  housing  data. 
Establish  housing  data  bank. 


Tasks:  Develop  housing  data  base  which  is  computerized 

in  one  system.    Canned  programs  will  be  developed 
for  regressions  and  correlations,  and  training 
programs  will  also  be  created. 

Benefits:          Complement  and  extend  other  neighborhood  analysis 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Department. 
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•  Mortgage  Investment  Analysis 


Problem: 


Objectives 


Tasks 


Benefit 


Comprehensive  up-to-date  data  on  mortgage  activity 
in  New  York  City  is  unavailable,  limiting  the  City's 
understanding  of  local  mortgage  activity. 

Develop  methodology  for  mortgage  analysis  on  a  small 
area  basis.    Improve    understanding  of  the  mortgage 
market.    Computerize  data. 

Automate  data  for  mortgage  analysis  including  identity 
and  type  of  lender,  size  and  frequency  of  loans, 
holders  and  transfers  of  mortgages  and  other  data, 
as  required.    Data  would  describe  secondary  and 
private  mortgage  markets,  supplementing  information 
disclosed  under  Federal  and  State  mandate. 

Improve  understanding  of  trends  in  private  mortgage 
investment  to  help  direct  public  investment. 


•  Analysis  of  Building  Permit  Activity  and  Investment  Trends 


Problem: 


Objectives 


Tasks 


Benefit: 


The  decline  of  private  housing  construction  and 
rehabilitation  necessitates  development  of  new 
ways  to  spur  investment. 

Improve  understanding  of  construction  investment 
trends  through  analysis  of  building  permits. 
Simplify  administrative  procedures  to  facilitate 
construction  activity. 

Develop  computer  data  base  of  building  permit 
information  and  standard  reports  indicating 
investment  activity  on  a  small  area  basis. 
Study  administration  of  construction  permits. 
Devise  proposals  for  stream! inina  the  process 
for  persons  seeking  permits  and  for  simplifying 
collection  of  construction  data  from  permits. 

Encourage  housing  investment  and  construction  and 
provide  a  better  basis  for  planning  decisions. 


•  Landlord  Assistance  Program 

Problem:  Because  operating  costs  are  rising,  landlords  have 

difficulties  in  maintaining  housing  and  paying  taxes 
with  income  from  rents. 

Objectives:         Improve  landlord  management  capabilities  and  housing 
condition.    Maximize  profitability  of  housing  as  an 
investment. 
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•  Landlord  Assistance  Program  —  continued 

Tasks:  Conduct  education  programs  for  landlords, 

including  seminars,  case  studies  and  visual 
materials  on  financing,  banking,  personnel 
management  and  tenant  selection. 

Benefit:  Revi tal ization  of  New  York  City's  private 

housing  supply  through  improved  maintenance 
of  existing  structures. 


•  Tenant  Participation 

Problem:  Tenants  are  paying  rising  rents  for  decreased 

services  and  poor  security. 


Objectives:        Minimize  operating  costs  to  aid  in  rent  reduction, 
increase  profitability  of  housing  and  improve 
maintenance  and  security. 


Tasks:  Develop  education  programs  for  tenants  and  land- 

lords on  how  tenant  participation  in  housing 
management  can  save  costs.    Specific  areas  of 
study  will  include:    tenant  security  patrols, 
elevator  operation,  clean-up  and  minor  repairs. 
Courses  could  be  conducted  in  individual  buildings 
for  all  interested  tenants. 


Benefit:  Improved  housing  services  and  stabilization  of 

rents. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


SECTION  7:  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


For  the  next  two  years,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  will  be  conduct- 
ing several  major  planning  programs  that  provide  a  broad  context  for 
housing  activities. 

The  701  program  facilitates  rational  consideration  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  issues  which  confront  urban  areas  and  development  of  methods  to 
allocate  scarce  resources.    A  nationwide  reassessment  of  the  program 
progress  in  order  to  redirect  ft  toward  current  urban  problems..  The 
Department  has  recently  prepared  a  Federal  Agenda  for  Local  Choices,  as 
requested  by  HUD  for  this  reassessment.    In  this  proposal,  the  Department 
suggests  that  the  Federal  government  outline  a  series  of  planning  options 
and  let  cities  select  the  options  that  answer  local  needs,  thereby 
charting  their  own  planning  course.    Choices  offered  could  include 
neighborhood  conservation,  economic  development  and  environmental  quality. 
The  Federal  goverment  would  provide  guidelines  for  management  and 
monitoring  systems  within  which  cities  would  conduct  comprehensive 
planning. 

The  Housing  Element  incorporates  the  Federal  Agenda  recommending 
that  local  area  planning  be  conducted  in  the  context  of  citywide 
goals.    Neighborhood  analysis  establishes  a  framework  for  evaluating 
existing  policies  and  programs,  for  devising  necessary  changes  and  for 
developing  new  proposals  that  respond  more  accurately  to  local  needs. 
Local  problems  will  be  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  Community 
Districts,  their  aggregrates  when  problems  have  wider  impact,  entire 
boroughs  and  the  City  as  a  whole. 

The  data  presented  in  Section  3  of  this  report  will  provide  a  basis  for  more 
refined  analysis  of  local  area  needs  to  be  conducted  during  the  coming  year. 
Nine  variables  will  be  further  analyzed  to  more  accurately  diagnose  local  needs 

-  Per  cent  of  dwelling  units  built  before  1940,  as  of  1970. 

-  Per  cent  of  owner-occupied  units,  as  of  1970. 

-  Per  cent  of  overcrowding  (1.01+  persons/room),  as  of  1970. 

-  Ratio  of  code  violations  to  dwelling  units,  as  of  1976. 

-  Per  cent  of  tax  lots  in  arrears  for  a  year  or  more,  as  of  1975. 

-  Number  of  vacant  residential  buildings,  as  of  1975. 

-  Median  family  income,  as  of  1970. 

-  Per  cent  of  estimated  population  receiving  public  assistance, 
based  on  1975  estimated  population. 

-  Per  cent  of  population  over  65  years  old,  as  of  1970. 
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Preliminary  analysis  of  the  statistical  profiles  has  been  completed, 
indicating  five  levels  of  housing  need  among  New  York  City's  neigh- 
borhoods: 

-  Areas  with  characteristics  of  a  stable,  sound  neighborhood. 
These  include  high  median  incomes,  older  we"  1 1 -maintained 
structures,  low  incidence  of  tax  arrears,  numerous  homeowners 
and  few  people  on  public  assistance.    These  areas  are  sustained 
by  private  investment  and  require  little  public  intervention. 

-  Areas  that  are  stable,  with  better-than-average  conditions.  The 
housing  stock  is  older,  but  with  little  overcrowding,  violations, 
tax  arrears    and  vacancies.    Median  income  and  per  cent  of  elderly 
population  are  average.    These  areas  need  monitoring  for  early 
warning  signals  and  rapid  response  programs. 

-  Areas  where  vital  indicators  signal  transition.    They  have  aging 
housing,  a  significant  number  of  low-income  and  public  assistance 
households,  fewer  homeowners  and  moderate  levels  of  overcrowding 
and  violations.    These  areas  need  careful  monitoring  to  identify 
and  redress  whatever  detrimental  changes  may  occur.  Public 
intervention  is  needed  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  housing 

-  Areas  with  deteriorating  housing.    There  are  few  owner-occupied 
units,  and  high  incidence  of  low-income  and  public  assistance 
households,  overcrowding,  violations  and  tax  arrears.    These  areas 
require  considerable  public  intervention  to  stem  deterioration. 

-  Areas  with  highest  levels  of  overcrowding,  violations,  tax  arrears 
and  vacant  buildings.    They  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
low-income  and  publicly-assisted  households.    These  areas  which 
require  extensive  remedies  beyond  the  City's  current  capabilities 
can  provide  opportunities  for  future  action. 


The  statistical  profiles  can  guide  preliminary  policy  determinations. 
They  will  be  updated,  supplemented  by  new  information,  refined  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  resource  allocation. 

To  coordinate  various  new  Charter-mandated  programs,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  is  initiating  a  Cooperative  Community  Planning  Program.  This 
program,  conducted  with  Community  Boards  and  District  Service  Cabinets, 
will  yield  information  on  local  needs  and  priorities  and  new  information 
on  service  quality.    Community  Boards  will  identify  issues,  analyze 
residents'  views,  establish  priorities  and  monitor  and  evaluate  service 
programs  in  their  districts.    The  District  Service  Cabinets  will  be 
responsible  for  providing  information  on  a  range  of  services  that  answers 
the  needs  of  residents.    The  Department. of  City  Planning  has  established 
a  new  intra-agency  coordinating  unit  which  will  provide  technical  data 
and  work  with  the  Borough  Offices  to  assist  the  Community  Boards  and 
District  Service  Cabinets. 
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Because  needs  will  vary  among  Community  Districts,  the  planning  process 
will  produce  various  results.    These  may  include:    Community  District  data 
inventories,  service  program  analysis,  surveys  of  fiscal  resources  and 
in-depth  planning  studies  that  focus  on  particular  needs.    Involvement  of 
the  District  Cabinets  will  provide  an  inter-agency  forum  for  solving 
problems. 

During  the  next  year,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  will  conduct  the 
following  housing-related  planning  activities  to  implement  this  report: 

-  Effectuate  housing  policies  detailed  in  Section  4. 

-  Coordinate  planning  of  local  programs. 

-  Update  housing  and  local  area  data. 

-  Analyze  occupancy  turnover  and  investment  in  small  residental 
areas. 

-  Monitor  progress  of  implementation  of  the  Housing  Element. 

-  Work  to  advance  legislative  goals  outlined  in  Section  6, 
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APPENDIX  A:  METHODOLOGY  AND  DATA 


In  order  to  meet  HUD  requirements  for  the  Housing  Element  and  to  get 
an  accurate  picture  of  current  conditions  in  the  City  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  neighborhoods,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  has  compiled  a 
neighborhood  data  base  and  developed  new  techniques  for  Citywide  and 
borough  analysis.     The  accompanying  flow  chart  illustrates  the  process 
of  Neighborhood  Analysis.     Starting  with  the  Community  Development 
Housing  Assistance  Plan   (HAP),  information  was  added  on  various  income 
segments,  private  sector  housing  and  other  recent  information.     Data  is 
organized  into  supply  and  demand  factors. 

Community  and  neighborhood  analysis  has  produced  community  and  neighbor- 
hood profiles,  newly  synthesized  from  recent  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources.     First,  factor  analysis  was  conducted  on  a  comprehensive  list 
of  potential  information  in  order  to  identify  the  key  variables  that 
show  maximum  correlations  and  interdependency . 

Local  needs  analysis  proceeded  by  assembling  data  on  these  key  variables 
for  the  smallest  level  available  and  aggregating  it,  where  possible,  to 
census  tract  levels.  Sources  include  the  1970  Census,  1975  Housing  and 
Vacancy  Survey  and  records  from  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Housing 
Preservation,  Finance  Administration,  Police  Department  and  Fire  Depart- 
ment. As  a  start,  nine  variables  were  analyzed  by  neighborhood  for  the 
whole  city. 

When  compared  to  standards  which  reflect  national  goals,  local  norms 
and/or  rules  of  thumb,   the  community  data  could  be  classified  into  five 
neighborhood  types,  ranging  from  sound  to  deteriorated.     Each  type  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  preparing  programs  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
neighborhood  types  will  be  reexamined  periodically  and  more  accurate 
indicators    will  be  searched  for  to  flag  significant  conditions. 

This  methodology  has  enabled  the  Department  to  offer  technical  assistance 
and  information  on  communities  to  the  public  and  to  other  City  agencies. 
Requests  for  information  and  assistance  have  also  come  from  banks,  local 
residents  and  public  interest  groups.     The  Department  is  keeping  a  record 
of  the  various  applications  of  the  new  data  base. 

The  new  community  information  and  analytic  technique  will  be  helpful 
in  allocating  resources  more  efficiently,  equitably  and  rationally.  It 
will  also  be  used  in  implementing  new  charter  provisions  for  decentraliza- 
tion and  community  participation. 

Accurate  information  can  be  helpful  to  financial  institutions,  builders, 
developers  and  other  investors  who  may  be  interested  in  combining  private 
funds  with  public  resources  for  housing  and  neighborhood  improvement. 

Data  is  currently  available  as  community  profiles,  with  some  key 
variables  such  as  housing  completions  and  losses  and  public  assistance 
assembled  on  a  City  and/or  borough  level.     Data  can  be  aggregated  in  the 
future  to  Community  District,  borough  and  citywide  levels.  School, 
residential,  vacancy  and  turnover  data  is  being  compiled  at  present. 
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701  regulations  for  data  for  the  Housing  Element  state  in  Section 
600.70(a) (1) : 

"Take  into  account  all  available  evidence  of  the  assumptions 
and  statistical  bases  upon  which  the  projection  of  zoning, 
community  facilities  and  population  growth  is  based;  assess 
available  data  for  the  purpose  of  making  projections  upon 
which  housing  policy  and  programs  will  be  based. " 

The  Department  used  1960  and  1970  Census  data  as  the  basis  for  fulfilling 
this  requirement.     The  most  recent  data  available  on  a  small  area  basis 
was  overlaid    on  this  basis,  using  the  following  sources: 

-  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service 

-  New  York  State  Department  of  Banking 

-  New  York  City  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development 

-  New  York  City  Department  of  Finance 

-  New  York  City  Department  of  Real  Estate 

-  New  York  City  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

-  New  York  City  Board  of  Eduction 

-  New  York  City  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission 

-  New  York  City  Fire  Department 

-  New  York  City  Police  Department 

-  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 

-  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 

-  Consolidated  Edison  Company 

-  Sanborn  Map  Company 

Other  sources  of  information  are: 

-  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning   (current  population 

estimates) 

-  Community  Development  applications  and  the  Housing  Assistance 

Plan 

-  Data  compiled  for  planning  and  commercial  revitalization , 

transportation,  education,  utilities  and  other  local 
facilities 

The  inventory  which  follows  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  data  available 
by  neighborhood  from  these  sources. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DATA  INVENTORY 


VARIABLE 


SOURCE 


YEARS 


POPULATION 

Total  population 

Age  of  population 

Median  age  of  population 

Median  family  income 

Income,   family  &  unrel.  indiv. 

No.   &  %  families  in  poverty 

No.   &  %  unrel.  indiv.   in  poverty 

No.   &  %  those  65+  in  poverty 

Children  in  public  assist.  (ADC) 

Adults  in  public  assistance 
Home  Relief,  ADC,  SSI 

No.   &  %  White,  Black,  Puerto  Rican 

No.  &  %  Spanish  as  mother  tongue 

No.   &  %  foreign  born  and  stock 

Average  persons/household 

Household  with  female  head 

Household  with  children 

No.   &  %  age  2  5+  w/o  3  yrs.  H.S. 

No.   16-21  not  H.S.  grads  -  not  in  H.S 

Persons  18-25  by  completion  H.S. 
and  College 

Persons  25  years  +  by  4  years 
school  completed 

No.   &  %  in  same  house  as  5  yrs.  ago 
No.   &  %  in  different  house  same  SMSA 


Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 

Finance  Admin. 

Census 

Census 

Census 

HRA 

HRA 

Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 
Census 

Census 

Census 
Census 


1960,70,75 

1960,70 

1960,70 

1960,70 

1970,73,74 

1960,70 

1960,70 

1960,70 

1970,72,74,76 

1970,72,74,76 

1960,70 

19  70 

1960,70 

1960,70 

1970 

19  70 

1970 

19  60,70 

19  60,70 

19  60,70 
19  60,70 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DATA  INVENTORY  (Cont'd) 


VARIABLE  

No.   &  %  living  in  N.   &  W. 

No.   &  %  living  in  S. 

No.   &  %  living  abroad 

No.   &  %  M  &  F  16+  in  labor  force 

No.   &  %  unemployed  by  sex  and  race 

Total  persons  at  work 

No.   &  %  professional  and  managerial 

No.   &  %  clerical  sales 

No.  &  %  crafts  people,  operatives 

No.  &  %  service 

HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 
Total  number  of  units 

Number  of  demolitions 

Number  of  new  construction 

Number  of  alterations  and  conversions 

Net  change/year 

Year  constructed  70+ 

60-69 
50-59 
40-49 

39  earlier 
No.  MDU's  pre  1901-Old  Law 
No'.  MDU's  1901-28-New  Law 
No.  units  vacant- vacancy  rate 
Duration  of  occupancy 
Occupancy  change  rate 


SOURCE  YEARS 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census,  Sanborn  1960,70,75 

HDA  1972,74,76 

HDA  1973-74 

HDA  1972-75 

HDA  1970-75 

Sanborn  1960-74 

HDA   (Dept.  of  Bldgs.)  Yearly 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

Census  1960,70 

HDA  1960,70 

HDA  1972  -  76 

HDA  1972-76 

Con-Ed  1974-76 

Con-Ed  1974,76 

Con-Ed  1974-76 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DATA  INVENTORY  (Continued) 


VARIABLE 


SOURCE 


YEARS 


HOUSING  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Median  market  value- transfer  price 

Median  market  rent 

Total  assessed  value  real  estate 

Median  AV  owner-occupied 

Median  AV  renter-occupied 

Median  gross  rent 

Rent  as  %  of  income 

Median  contract  rents 

No.  Sales  owner-occup.  as  %  all 
owner- occup. 

No.  Sales  renter-occup.  as  %  all 
renter  occup. 

No.  &  %  buildings  in  tax  arrears 

No.   &  %  buildings  I_N  REM  foreclosures 

Mtg.  defaults  renter  occup. 

Mtg.  defaults  owner-occup. 

No.   &  %  buildings  in  receivership 

No.   &  %  rent  controlled  units 

No.  &  %  decontrolled  units 

No.  &  %  stabilized  units 


Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Census 
Census 
Census 

Dept.  of  Real  Estate 

Dept.  of  Real  Estate 

Finance  Admin. 

Dept.  of  Real  Estate 

NYS  Banking  Study 

NYS  Banking  Study 

HDA 

Census 

Census 

Census 


1960,70 
1960,70 
1960,70 


1972,73,74,75 

1976 

1976 

1970-75 

1975 

1975 

1975 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Subway  Lines 


MTA 
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NEIGHBORHOODS  DATA  INVENTORY  (Cont'd) 


VARIABLE  SOURCE  YEARS 

Travel  times  to  nearest  CBD  MTA 

Ridership  by  station  MTA 

Location  bus  routes  MTA 

Frequency  of  service  MTA 

Location  of  commuter  lines  MTA 

Express  bus  service  MTA 

Automobile  ownership  Census  1960,70 
Parking/automobiles 

Workplace  destination  by  borough  Census  1960,70 
No.  Work-shopping  trips  to  neigh. 

Mode  usage  Census  1960,70 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Air  quality  EPA  19  76 

Noise  standards  EPA  19  76 

Water  quality  EPA  19  76 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

Sanitation  DCP 

Utilities  DCP 

Street  maintenance  DCP 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 
Fire 


Total  Fires/Year  Fire  Dept. 

$  loss  com,  ind.  prop.  Fire  Dept. 

$  loss  res.  prop.  Fire  Dept. 

No.   &  %  false  alarms  Fire  Dept. 

Causes/types  of  fires  Fire  Dept. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DATA  INVENTORY  (Cont'd) 


VARIABLE  SOURCE  YEARS 

Crime-personal 

No.  assaults/1,000  population  Police  Dept.  1960,70,75 

No.   loss  res.  prop/year  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

No.   loss  res.  prop/year  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

No.  auto  thefts/1,000  car-own  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

No.   larceny/1,000  population  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

Possession  of  dangerous  weapons  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

Criminal  mischief  Police  Dept.  19  60,70,75 

EDUCATION 

Total  enrollment   (primary)  Bd.  of  Ed.  1960,70,75 

Percent  Utilization  Bd.  of  Ed.  1960,70,75 

Percent  minority  enrollment  Bd.  of  Ed.  1960,70,75 

Structural  type  Bd.  of  Ed.  1960,70,75 

Median  5th  grade  reading  scores  Bd.  of  Ed.  19  70,75 

H.S.  dropouts  Census  19  60,70 
Special  Programs 

Title  I  Bd.  of  Ed. 

No.   &  %  students  -  free  lunch  Bd.  of  Ed.  19  70,75 

No.   &  %  students  bussed  to  district  Bd.  of  Ed. 

No.   &  %  students  bussed  out  of  dist.  Bd.   of  Ed. 
School  Safety 

No.  personal  incidents/100  students  Bd.  of  Ed. 

No.   incidents  of  vandalism  Bd.  of  Ed. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS  DATA  INVENTORY  (Cont'd) 


VARIABLE 


SOURCE 


YEARS 


Non-public  primary 

Enrollment:   Sect.,  non-sect. 

Percent  minority  enrollment 

Percent  enrollment  neigh,  students 

Percent  enrollment  non- neigh,  students 

Day-Care 

Center  location  and  enrollment 


Census 
Under  study 
Under  study 
Under  study 

HRA 


1960,70 


HEALTH 

Late  or  non  pre-natal  care 
Infant  mortality  rate 


LAND  USE 

Total  land  area  sq.  ft. 

Population/square  feet 

Residential 

Low-density  housing 

Medium-density  housing 

High-density  housing 

Institutional 

Health  &  health  related- 
low,  medium,  high 


Finance  Admin, 
Finance  Admin, 

Finance  Admin, 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin, 

Finance  Admin. 


Asylums,  homes,  convents,  dorms,  prisons  Finance  Admin 
Educational  Finance  Admin, 

Other  institutional  Finance  Admin 


1973-76 
1973-76 

1973-76 
1973-76 
1973-76 

1973-76 

1973-76 
1973-  76 
1973  -  76 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DATA  INVENTORY  (Cont'd) 


VARIABLE 


SOURCE 


YEARS 


Commercial 

Low-density  stores  and  offices 

High-density  stores  and  offices 

Garages 

Open  Space 

Outdoor  recreation 

Vehicular 

Unimproved  land 

Landmarks 


Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin . 

Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Finance  Admin. 
Landmarks 


1973-76 
1973-76 
1973-76 

1973-76 
19  73-76 
1973-76 
1975,76 


Note:  HDA  has  been  replaced  by  the  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and 

Development  and  the  Department  of  Buildings. 
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APPENDIX  C 
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TABLE  3.01 

RENTER- OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS 
BY  CONDITION  AND  PRESENCE  OF  PLUMBING  FACILITIES 
NEW  YORK  CITY,   1965,   1968,   1970  AND  1975 


Condition  and 
Plumbing  Facilities 

Total 

Total  Reporting 

Not  dilapidated  with  all 

plumbing  facilities 
Not  dilapidated  lacking  some 

or  all  plumbing  facilities 
Dilapidated 

Total  Reporting 

Not  dilapidated  with  all 

plumbing  facilities 
Not  dilapidated  lacking  some 

or  all  plumbing  facilities 
Dilapidated 


1965  1968  1970*  1975 

Number  of  Units  in  (000 's) 


2,077 
2,060 

1,887 

84 
89 

100.0 

91.6 

4.1 
4.3 


2,096 
2,099 

1,929 


2,106 
2,106 

1,945 


65  55 
96  106 
Percent  Distribution 
100.0  100.0 


92.3 

3.1 
4.6 


92.4 

2.6 
5.0 


1,999 
1,933 

1,812 

11 
110 

100.0 

93.7 

0.6 
5.7 


Notes:         1.      (*)   1970  data  are  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Components 
of  Inventory  Change  Survey;  although  the  total  differs  slightly 
from  the  adjusted  1970  Census  figure  appearing  elsewhere  for  a 
number  of  reasons,   it  is  believed  that  the  distribution  is 
reasonably  comparable  with  the  other  years. 

2.  Percents  based  on  number  reporting  and  rounded  to  nearest  0.1 
percent. 

3.  Numbers  and  percents  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Sources:     1965  and  1968  from  1966  and  1970  Reports;   1970  from  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census.     Components  of  Inventory  Change,  Vol.  HC(4)-11;   1975  from 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey. 
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TABLE  3.03 

PRICE  INDEX  OF  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  RENT 
STABILIZED  APARTMENT  HOUSES,  1967-1976 


Year 
(as  of  April) 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


Index 

100.0 
103.5 
107.6 
116.6 
132.2 


Percent 
Change 


3.5 
4.0 
8.4 
13.4 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


139.7 
150.8 
179.7 
191.3 
203.5 


5.7 
7.9 
19.2 
6.5 
6.4 


Source 


Bureau  of  Laboz  Statistics 


TABLE  3.04 

PRICE  INDEX  OF  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  RENT  STABILIZED 
APARTMENT  HOUSES,   NEW  YORK  CITY,   APRIL  1976 


Group 


1976  Index 

(April 
1967=100) 


Percent  Change 
from 
April  1975 


All  items 


203.5 


6.4 


Taxes,   fees  and  permits 

Labor  costs 

Fuel  and  utilities 

Contractor  Services 

Administrative  costs 

Insurance  costs 

Parts  and  supplies 


169.5 
212.2 
349.9 
188.3 
151.4 
274.4 
191.9 


10.4 
1.8 
1.4 
4.5 
6.2 

32.7 
5.6 


Source : 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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TABLE  3.05 

PRICE   INDEX  OF  FUEL  AND  UTILITIES 
FOR  RENT  STABILIZED  APARTMENT  HOUSES 


Year  Percent 

(as  cf  April)  Index  Change 

1967  100.0 

1968  99.8  -0.2 

1969  100.7  0.9 

1970  107.1  6.4 

1971  154.1  43.9 

1972  173.3  12.5 

1973  187.0  7.9 

1974  335.9  79.6 

1975  345.1  2.8 

1976  349.9  1.4 


Source:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


TABLE  3.06 

PRICE  INDEX  OF  INSURANCE  COSTS  FOR 
RENT  STABILIZED  APARTMENT  HOUSES 


Year  Percent 

(as  of  April)  Index  Change 

1967  100.0 

1968  111.5  11.5 

1969  133.3  19.6 

1970  157.1  17.9 

1971  175.5  11.7 

1972  182.7  4.1 

1973  195.2  6.9 

1974  203.9  4.5 

1975  206.8  1.4 

1976  274.4  32.7 


Source:     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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TABLE  3.08 

NUMBER  OF  IN- REM  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS  BY  TYPE  AND 
OCCUPANCY  STATUS,    NEW  YORK  CITY,   SEPTEMBER  30,  1976 


Type  and  Status 


Total  Residences 


Multiple  Dwelling 


1  and  2  Family 


Total  Units  in  Occupied  Buildings 


Occupied  Units  in  Buildings 


Vacant 


Number  of 
Buildings 

5,534 

3,289 

2,245 

4,191 

1,343 


Number  of  Total 
Dwelling  Units 

83,0k)1 


62,865 
17,114 
20,145 


Estimates  based  on  an  average  of  15  units  per  building. 
Source:       New  York  City  Department  of  Real  Estate. 


TABLE  3.09 

PERCENT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY  IN  TAX  ARREARS 
JUNE  30,  1974 

Total  Manhattan  Bronx        Brooklyn        Queens  S.I 

1-  Family  5.6%  26.0%  6.3%  7.8%  4.5%  4.7 

2-  Family  7.3  18.3  7.1  10.8  4.7  5.6 
Walkup  22.2  32.4  28.2  21.5  6.6  13.3 
Elevator                   11.4                10.9              16.6  12.4  5.6  4.0 


Note:  Includes  property  involved  in  in  rem  proceedings  and  property 

publicly  owned.     Delinquent  parcels  are  shown  as  a  percent  of  all 
parcels . 

Source:       Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council,  Aspects  of  the  New  York  City 
Property  Market,  1975 
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TABLE  3.10 


2-Family 


Walkup 


Elevator 


ASSESSED  VALUE  AS  PERCENT  OF  MARKET  VALUE 
OF  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 
1960-1973 


1-Family 


4-Boro 
Total 


Manhattan 


Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Queens 


1960-65 
1966-70 
1971-73 


46% 
38% 
29% 


5  7% 
41% 
47% 


54% 
46% 
36% 


48% 
39% 
29% 


44% 
36% 
27% 


1960-65 
1966-70 
1971-73 


52% 
44% 
34% 


56% 
42% 
46% 


58% 
51% 
40% 


52% 
44% 
35% 


48% 
41% 
31% 


1960-65 
1966-70 
1971-73 


71% 
61% 
58% 


70% 
58% 
57% 


77% 
83% 
77% 


72% 
58% 
58% 


65% 
58% 
47% 


1960-65 
1966-70 
1971-73 


73% 
66% 
68% 


71% 
59% 
58% 


77% 
90% 
92% 


73% 
82% 
82% 


77% 
78% 
73% 


Note:  Figures  based  on  sales  prices.     Staten  Island  information 

not  available. 

Source:       Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council,  Aspects  of  the  New 
York  City  Property  Market,  1975 
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TABLE  3.11 

NUMBER  AND  COST  OF  EMERGENCY  REPAIRS 


Year  Number  of  Repairs  Total  Cost 

1972-  1973  43,045  $  3,779,511 

1973-  1974  39,525  4,762,393 

1974-  1975  20,862  4,967,347 

1975-  1976  6,482  1,533,020 

Total  109,914  $15,042,771 

Source:       Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development 


TABLE  3.12 

NUMBER  OF  EMERGENCY  VACATE  ORDERS  ISSUED  IN  1974, 
BY  BOROUGH,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Borough 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Number  Issued 
1,156 
1,299 
578 
197 
42 


%  of  Total 
Number  Issued 

35% 

40% 

18% 

6% 

1% 


New  York  City  Total 


3,272 


100% 


Source:      New  York  City  Department  of  Housing  Preservation 
and  Development. 
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TABLE  3.14 

TOTAL  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  BOROUGH 
1970  AND  1975 


1970  1975  (estimate) 

Bronx  497,222  477,882 

Brooklyn  876,119  852,302 

Manhattan  687,283  677,75  3 

Queens  690,056  694,864 

Staten  Island  86,192  95,879 


New  York  City  2,836,872  2,798,680 


Source:       1970  Census,  Department  of  City  Planning  estimate  for 
1975. 


TABLE  3.15 

AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE  BY  BOROUGH 
1970  AND  1975 


Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens 

Staten  Island 
New  York  City 


Average  Household  Size 
1970  1975 


2.90 
2  .94 
2.17 
2.85 
3.29 
2.74 


2  .83 
2.87 
2.08 
2 .  79 
3.27 
2  .70 


Source:       1970  Census,  Department  of  City  Planning  estimate 
for  1975. 
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TABLE  3.16 

GROSS  RENT  BY  BOROUGH,  1975 

Monthly  Gross  Rent  Total  Bronx      Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens  Richmond 

|V 

Number  of  Units   (000' s) 


Total 

1,999 

380 

599 

579 

406 

34 

Less  than  $60 

40 

7 

1  3 

1  c 
J.D 

4 

1 

$60  to 

$79 

61 

11 

18 

28 

4 

1 

$80  to 

$99 

i  j  j 

27 

39 

49 

16 

1 

$100  to 

$124 

253 

54 

83 

75 

39 

2 

$125  to 

$149 

253 

65 

92 

55 

38 

3 

$150  to 

$199 

510 

114 

175 

105 

109 

8 

$200  to 

$249 

336 

53 

102 

72 

99 

9 

$250  to 

$299 

159 

20 

38 

47 

49 

6 

$300  or 

More 

183 

14 

18 

113 

35 

3 

No  Cash 

Rent  or  Not  Reported 

72 

16 

22 

21 

13 

1 

Percent  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i  on  n 

i  nn  n 

Less  than  $60 

2.1 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

1.1 

3.6 

$60  to 

$79 

3.2 

2.9 

3.1 

5.0 

1 . 0 

$80  to 

$99 

6.9 

7.5 

6.8 

8.7 

4.1 

4.2 

$100  to 

$124 

13.1 

14.8 

14.  3 

13.5 

Q  Q 

D  .  Z 

$125  to 

$149 

13.1 

17.7 

15.9 

9.9 

9.8 

8.8 

$150  to 

$199 

26.5 

31.3 

30.2 

18.7 

27.7 

23.1 

$200  to 

$249 

17.4 

14.6 

17.6 

12.9 

25.2 

27.4 

$250  to 

$299 

8.3 

5.4 

6.6 

8.4 

12.4 

17.8 

$300  or 

More 

9.5 

3.7 

3.2 

20.3 

8.9 

8.4 

Median 

$170.65 

$156.85 

$162.18 

$175. 31 

$193.68 

$207.29 

Percent  Distribution 

Total 

100.0 

18.9 

30.0 

29.0 

20.4 

1.7 

Less  than  $60 

100.0 

17.8 

32.4 

36.3 

10.4 

3.0 

$60  to 

$79 

100.0 

17.5 

29.3 

45.6 

6.7 

0.9 

$80  to 

$99 

100.0 

20.6 

29.6 

36.6 

12.2 

1.1 

$100  to 

$124 

100.0 

21.3 

32.7 

29.8 

15.5 

0.7 

$125  to 

$149 

100.0 

25.5 

36.3 

21.9 

15.2 

1.2 

$150  to 

$199 

100.0 

22.4 

34.2 

20.5 

21.  3 

1.5 

$200  to 

$249 

100.0 

15.9 

30.3 

21.5 

29.6 

2.7 

$250  to 

$299 

100.0 

12.3 

24.0 

29.5 

30.5 

3.8 

$300  or 

More 

100.0 

7.4 

10.1 

61.9 

19.0 

1.5 

Note: 

Figures  are  based 

on  number 

reporting 

and  are 

rounded  to  the  nearest 

0.1  percent. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey 
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TABLE  3.18 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OWNER-  AND  RENTER-OCCUPIED 
HOUSING  UNITS  3Y  BOROUGH,  1975 


Owner  Occupied 


Borough 


Total 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total 
Occupied 


2,  719 
470 
820 
641 
691 
96 


Total 


Home-  Cooperative  and 
Owner  Condominium 


Number  of  Units   (000' s) 

720  577  143 

90                      59  30 

221  198  24 

62                      10  52 

285  248  36 

62                      61  1 


Renter 
Occupied 


1,999 
330 
599 
579 
406 
34 


Percent  Distribution 


Total 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


100.0 
17.3 
30.2 
23.6 
25.4 
3.5 


100.0 
12.4 
30.8 

8.7 
39.5 

8.6 


100.0 
10.3 
34.3 
1.8 
43.1 
10.6 


100.0 
21.1 
16.6 
36.  3 
25.4 
.6 


100.0 
19.0 
30.0 
29  .0 
20.3 
1.7 


Percent  Distribution 


Total 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


26.5 
19.1 
27.0 
9.7 
41.2 
64.3 


21.2 
12.6 
24.1 
1.6 
35.9 
63.4 


5.3 
6.4 
2.9 
8.1 
5.2 
.9 


73.5 
80.9 
73.0 
90.  3 
58.8 
35.7 


Note:  Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  0.1  percent. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,    1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey. 
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TABLE  3.19 


Occupancy  Status 

Total 
Occupied 
Vacant  for  Rent* 
Vacant  for  Sale* 
Other  Vacant** 


RENTAL  AND  OWNER  OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS 
1975  (000's) 

Owner 


Total 

2,839 
2,719 
57 
7 

56 


Coops , 

Conven-     Condo-  Other 
Renter        Total      tional      miniums  Vacant* 


2,056 
1,999 
57 


726 
720 


581 
577 


145 
143 


56 


56 


*Excludes  vacant  dilapidated  and  unavailable  units. 
**Includes  vacant  dilapidated,  unavailable  and  seasonal  units. 


Note 


Excludes  hospitals,  universities,   etc.     Figures  are  rounded. 


Source:       U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census  1975  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey. 


New  York  City 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Staten  Island 


TABLE  3.20 

NET  VACANCY  RATES,    RENTAL  HOUSING 
1965-1975 


1965 
3.2 
2.0 
3.8 
3.  8 
2.3 
2.9 


1968 
1.2 
0.9 
1.5 
1.4 
0.6 
3.8 


1970 
1.50 
1.22 
1.57 
2.07 
1.00 
1.84 


1975 
2.77 
3.  30 
2.72 
2.73 
2.15 
5.01 


Note:  Net  vacancy  rate  equals  total  vacant  rental  units  divided  by 

total  occupied  and  vacant  rental  units.     Vacant  dilapidated  and 
unavailable  units  are  excluded.     1970  gross  vacancy  rate  adjusted 
to  net  rental  to  facilitate  comparisons. 


Source:       1970  Census;   1966,   1970,   1975  Housing  and  Vacancy  Surveys 
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TABLE  3.21 


VACANCY  BY  RENT  LEVELS,  1975 
(in  OOO's) 


Net 

Monthly  Net  Vacancy 

Contract  Rent  Occupied  Vacant  Rate 


Total  1,999  57  2.77 

Less  than  $80  192    //  2  .83 

80-99  200  2  1.02 

100-124  277  6  2.21 

125-149  267  9  3.23 

150-174  278  7  2.57 

175-199  196  6  2.78 

200-224  172  5  2.57 

225-249  100  3  2.89 

250-299  122  2  1.72 

300  or  More  147  9  5.65 
No  Cash  Rent  and 

Not  Reported  ~~%8  7  12.28 

Median  $154  $171 


Percent  Distribution 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  $80 

9.8 

3.2 

80-99 

10.2 

4.1 

100-124 

14.2 

12.5 

125-149 

13.7 

17.8 

150-174 

14.2 

14.6 

175-199 

10.0 

11.1 

200-224 

8.8 

9.0 

225-249 

5.1 

5.9 

250-299 

6.2 

4.2 

300  or  More 

7.6 

17.6 

Note:  Percent  distribution  computed  from  unrounded  numbers  reporting 

and  rounded  to  nearest  0.1  percent.     Numbers  and  percents  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey . 
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TABLE  3.22 

RECENT  MOVERS  BY  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 
1975 


Renter  Households   (000 's) 


Size  of  Household 


Total 


Recent 
Movers 


Percent 
Recent  Movers 


Total 

1  Person 

2  Persons 

3  Persons 

4  Persons 

5  Persons 

6  Persons  or  More 


1,999 
674 
610 
303 
227 
99 
86 


431 
137 
134 
80 
43 
20 
18 


21.6 
20.  3 
21.9 
26.4 
IS. 9 
20.2 
20.9 


Percent  Distribution 


Total 

1  Person 

2  Persons 

3  Persons 

4  Persons 

5  Persons 

6  Persons  or  More 


100.0 
33.7 
30.5 
15.1 
11.4 
5.0 
4.3 


100.0 
31.8 
31.1 
18.4 
10.0 
4.6 
4.1 


Median  Household  Size 


2.03 


2  .09 


Note:  Percent  distribution  computed  from  unrounded  numbers  reporting 

and  rounded  to  nearest  0.1  percent.     Numbers  and  percents  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey. 
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TABLE  3.23 


CONDITION  OF  HOUSING  OCCUPIED  BY  RECENT  MOVERS 

1975 


Condition  and 
Plumbing 
Facilities 


Total 


Renter  Households   (000' s) 

Recent  Percent 


Movers 


Recent  Movers 


Total 

With  all  facilities, 
not  dilapidated 

Lacking  some 
facilities 

Dilapidated 

Not  reported 


Total 

With  all  facilities, 
not  dilapidated 

Lacking  some 
facilities 

Dilapidated 


1,999 
1,812 

11 

110 
66 


431 
386 

4 

26 
16 


Percent  Distribution 
100.0  100.0 


93.7 

0.6 
5.7 


92.9 

0.9 
6.2 


21.6 

20.3 

36.4 
23.6 
24.2 


Note:  Percent  distribution  computed  from  unrounded  numbers  reporting 

and  rounded  to  nearest  0.1  percent.     Numbers  and  percents  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey. 


TABLE  3.24 


CHANGE  IN  INCOME  AND  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
1967-1977 


Year 
1967 
1969 
1974 
1977 


Consumer 
Price  Index 

100 

110.8 

154.8 

183.  7 


Median  Income  of 
Rental  Households 

$6,000 

7,200 

8,400 

N.A. 


Source:       New  York  City  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey,   1975  and 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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TABLE  3.27 

RENT/INCOME  RATIO  OF  RENTER  HOUSEHOLDS 
1975 


Percent  of 
Households 


Gross 
Rent 


Rent/Income 
Ratio 


Total 


100.0 


$171 


24.7% 


Median  Income 

Less  than  $2,000 
$2,000  to  2,999 
$3,000  to  3,999 
$4,000  to  4,999 
$5,000  to  5,999 
$6,000  to  7,999 
$8,000  to  9,999 
$10,000  to  14,999 
$15,000  or  more 


4.5 
9.0 
8.3 
7.3 
6.0 
13.0 
10.4 
19.7 
21.9 


124 
118 
132 
142 
153 
156 
165 
188 
2  36 


40.0+ 

40.0+ 

40.0+ 

39.1 

35.4 

28.0 

23.3 

19.7 

14.1 


Median  Gross  Monthly  Rent 


Less  than  $60 

2.1 

21.9 

$60  to  79 

3.2 

24.3 

$80  to  99 

6.8 

24.2 

$100  to  124 

13.1 

24.2 

$125  to  149 

13.2 

25.2 

$150  to  199 

26.5 

25.5 

$200  to  249 

17.5 

25.3 

$250  to  299 

8.3 

24.5 

$300  or  more 

9.4 

24.1 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey. 
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TABLE  3.29 


MEDIAN  INCOMES,    GROSS  MONTHLY  RENT  AND  RATIO  OF  GROSS 
RENT  TO  INCOME  OF  RENTER  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  BOROUGH, 
PERSONS  IN  HOUSEHOLDS,   AND  RACE  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1975 


Median 
Income 


Monthly 
Gross 
Income 


Percent 
Gross  Rent 
To  Income 


Total 


$8,400 


$171 


24.7% 


Borough 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens 
Richmond 


7,  300 
7,600 
8,400 
10,900 
11,000 


157 
162 
175 
194 
207 


26.0 
26.1 
25.1 
22.0 
21.8 


Persons  in  Household 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six  or  more 


6,  300 
9,000 
9,700 
10, 700 
8,200 
8,700 


155 
174 
183 
184 
179 
181 


29.0 
23.3 
23.4 
21.2 
24.1 
24.4 


Race  and  Ethnic  Group 
White,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Black,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Puerto  Rican 
Other 


10,000 
7,300 
5,500 

10, 300 


183 
157 
146 
180 


23.7 
25.  3 
31 .0 
22.9 


Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy 
Survey. 
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TABLE  3.30 

RENTER  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  RACE-ETHNIC  GROUP  AND 
BY  MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  CURRENT  AND  CONSTANT  (1967) 
DOLLARS,   NEW  YORK  CITY,   1964,   1967,   1969,  1974 


Median  Income  in  Current  Dollars 
1964  1967  1969  1974 


Total 


$5,500 


$6,000 


$7,200 


$8,400* 


Race  and  Ethnic  Group 
White,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Non-White,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Black,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Other 

Puerto  Rican 


6,100 
4,400 


3,800 


7,000 
4,900 


4,500 


8,200 
5,700 


10,000 
7,600 
7,300 

10,300 
5,500 


1964 


Median  Income  in  1967  Dollars** 


1967 


1969 


1974 


Percent 
Change 
1967-1974 


Total 


$5 ,900 


$6,000 


$6,500 


$5,400 


-10.0 


Race  and  Ethnic  Group 
White,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Non-White,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Black,  Non-Puerto  Rican 
Other 

Puerto  Rican 


6,600 
4,700 


4,100 


7,000 
4,900 


4,500 


7,400 
5,100 
4,400 


6,500 
4,900 
4,700 
6,700 
3,600 


-  7.1 
0.0 


-20.0 


Notes:         (*)     1974  median  income  of  renter  households  excluding  SRO-type  and 
Public  Housing  is  $8,800. 

(**)  Median  income  data  for  New  York  City  renter  households,  shown  in 
Table  ,  were  adjusted  by  using  the  All  Items  Consumer  Price  Index 

(CPI)   for  the  SMSA  in  which  New  York  City  is  located. 

Source:       U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey. 
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TABLE  3.31 

FERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME,    RENT  AND 
RENT- INCOME  RATIO  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 

1975 
(Part  I) 


Item 


Head  Under  65  Years 
Male  Female 


Head  65  Years  or  More 
Male  Female 


Income 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less  than  $2,000 
$2,000  to  $2,999 
$3,000  to  $3,999 


1.9 
3.0 
2.8 


6.2 
10.9 
12.0 


4.5 
11.0 
17.0 


13.4 
33.6 
18.5 


$4,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  to  $5,999 
$6,000  to  $7,999 


3.6 
4.6 
12.4 


11.5 
7.2 
15.8 


14.5 
10.1 
14.7 


8.7 
5.2 
7.4 


$8,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  to  $14,999 


11.7 
26.3 


12.0 
15.1 


6.7 
10.8 


2.8 
5.7 


$15,000  or  more 


Median 


Monthly  Gross  Rent 


33.7 
$11,200 
100.0 


9.3 
$6,300 
100.0 


10.7 
$5,300 
100.0 


4.7 

$3,200 
100.0 


Less  than  $80 
$80  to  $99 
$100  to  $124 


2.2 
4.9 
10.9 


5.9 
5.7 
12.7 


8.6 
11.3 
19.6 


15.2 
16.2 
20.5 


$125  to  $149 
$150  to  $199 
$200  to  $249 
$250  to  $299 
$300  or  more 


12.5 
27.6 
20.  7 
9.9 
11.3 


13.6 
28.6 
17.5 
8.3 
7.7 


15.5 
22.8 
10.0 
4.2 
8.0 


13.5 
18.8 
7.2 
3.7 
4.9 


Median 


Rent/Income  Ratio 


Less  than  15% 


$185 
100.0 
28.6 


$171 
100.0 
7.6 


100.0 
11.6 


$123 
100.0 
4.5 


15%  to  19% 
20%  to  24% 


22.2 
16.8 


12.4 
14.2 


11.6 
15.2 


7.1 
7.7 


25%  to  34% 
35%  or  more 


16.6 
15.8 


21.0 
44.8 


22.9 
38.7 


15.7 
65.0 


Median 


20% 


33% 


30% 


35%+ 


Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey 
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TABLE  3.31  (cont.) 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME,  RENT 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
(Part  II) 


Item 


AND  RENT-INCOME  RATIO 
HEAD,  1975 


Total 


Male 
Head 


Female 
Head 


Head  Under 
65  Years 


Head  65 
Years  or 
More 


Total  -  Percent 

Male  Heads 
Female  Heads 


100.0 
62.4 
37.6 


80.2 
52.5 
27.7 


19.8 
9.9 
9.9 


Income 

Less  than  $2,000 
$2,000  to  $2,999 
$3,000  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  to  $5,999 
$6,000  to  $7,999 

$8,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  or  more 

Median 

Monthly  Gross  Rent 

Less  than  $80 

$80  to  $99 
$100  to  $124 

$125  to  $149 
$150  to  $199 

$200  to  $249 
$250  to  $299 
$300  or  more 

Median 

Gross  Rent- Income 

Less  than  15% 


100.0 

4.5 
9.0 
8.3 

7.3 
5.9 
13.0 

10.4 
19.7 

21.9 

$8,400 

100.0 

5.2 
6.8 
13.2 

13.2 
26.5 

17.4 
8.3 
9.4 

$171 

100.0 

18.8 


100.0 

2.4 
4.3 
5.1 

5.3 
5.5 
12.7 

10.9 
23.8 

30.0 

$10,600 

100.0 

3.2 
5.9 
12.3 

13.0 
26.8 

19.0 
9.0 
10.8 

$178 

100.0 

25.8 


100.0 

8.1 
16.9 
13.7 

10.7 
6.7 
13.6 

9.5 
12.7 

8.1 

$5,100 

100.0 

8.3 
8.5 
14.7 

13.6 
26.0 

14.8 
7.1 
7.0 

$159 

100.0 

6.8 


100.0 

3.4 
5.7 
5.9 

6.2 
5.5 
13.5 

11.8 
22.5 

25.5 

$9,700 

100.0 

3.5 
5.2 
11.5 

12.9 
27.9 

19.6 
9.3 
10.1 

$180 

100.0 

21.5 


100.0 

8.8 
22  .0 
17.7 

11.7 
7.7 
11.2 

4.8 
8.3 

7.8 

$4,100 

100.0 

11.9 
13.7 
20.1 

14.5 
20  .8 

8.6 
3.9 
6.5 

$132 

100.0 

8.2 


15%  to  19% 
20%  to  24% 


17.0 
15  .0 


20.5 
16.5 


10.9 
12.5 


18.9 
15.9 


9.4 
11.5 


25%  to  34% 
35%  or  more 


18.4 
30.8 


17.6 
19.6 


19.6 
50.2 


18.1 
25.6 


19.4 
51.5 


Median 


25% 


21% 


35% 


23% 


35%+ 


Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1975  N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey. 
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TABLE  3.32 

ONE  AND  TWO  PERSON  ELDERLY  RENTER  HOUSEHOLDS 
WITH  INCOME  UNDER  $5,000 
1970 


One  and  Two  Person 

Households  with 

Income  under 

?o  ,  000 

Households  with 

Head  over  65  Years 

Total 

White 

Black 

Puerto  R. 

Total 

272,763 

237,345 

32,564 

7,191 

One  Person  Households 

183,298 

159,507 

22,168 

4,623 

Male  Head 

47,216 

39,101 

7,181 

1,749 

Female  Head 

136,082 

120,406 

14,987 

2,874 

Two  Persons  Households 

89,465 

77,838 

10,396 

2,568 

Husband/Wife 

66,649 

59,665 

6,150 

1,544 

Male  Head 

6,224 

4,846 

1,089 

272 

Female  Head 

16,592 

13,327 

3,157 

752 

Note:  Totals  do  not  add  horizontally  because  categories  are  not  mutually 

exclusive . 

Source:       U.S.  Census  1970,  unpublished,  6th  count. 


TABLE  3.33 

RENTER  HOUSEHOLDS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  PERSONS 
WITH  INCOME  UNDER  $10,000  A  YEAR, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1970 


Race  or  Ethnic  Group 


Households 


Total 


Husband-Wife 


Other  Male  Head 


Female  Head 


Total 
164,506 
111,502 
5,018 

47,986 


White 
95, 350 
72 ,242 

2,596 
20,512 


Black 
64,555 
35,478 

2,206 
26,871 


Puerto  Rican 
50,749 
33,915 
1,487 
15,347 


Note:  Totals  do  not  add  horizontally  because  categories  are  not  mutually 

exclusive . 


Source:       U.S.  Census  1970,  unpublished,  6th  count. 
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TABLE  3.34 

PERCENT  OF  RENTER  UNITS  OCCUPIED  BY  ONE  PERSON 
1960-1975 


Year 
1960 
1965 
1968 
1970 
1975 


Percent 
21.6 
26.9 
28.7 
29.3 
33.7 


Sources:     1960  and  1970:     U.S.  Census  of  Housing; 

1965  and  1968:     1966  and  1970  Reports; 

1975:     Census  Bureau,   1975  Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey 
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TABLE  3.37 


VACANT  BUILDINGS   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
1975 


N.Y.C.       Bronx       Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens  S.I, 


Total  Vacant  Residential  Buildings 


7834 


1015 


4618 


1319 


692 


19( 


Total  DUs  in  vacant  residential  buildings     68931  19090 


Percent  distribution 

DUs  in  multiple  dwellings 
Percent  of  borough  total 

DUs  in  1-  and  2-family  structures 

Vacant  non- residential  buildings 
Percent  distribution 

Commercial  buildings 

Percent  of  borough  total 

Industrial  buildings 

Other  nonresidential  buildings 


100.0 


6373 


4187 


100.0 


475 
196 


27.7 


375 

293 
7.0 


3516  224 
84.0  76.5 


55 
14 


20683 
30.0 


62558       18715  15955 
90.8        98.0  77.1 


4728 

2237 
53.4 

1891 
84.5 

248 

98 


27294 
39.6 


51 


1508 
2.2 


974 


29 


35(! 
O.fl 


27236  534  115 

99.8         35.4  33. 


2  36 


715  792  15C 

17.1  18.9  3.6 

601  671  12$ 

84.1  84.7  86. C 

63  92 


Source:       Sanborn  Map  Company.  Vacant  Building  Survey,  1975 
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TABLE  4.01 

HOUSING  UNITS  BY  CONTROL  STATUS  1970  AND  1975,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Numher  of  Units   (100 ' s) 


Control  Status 


1970* 


1975 


Change 


Total 

Controlled 
Decontrolled 
Stabilized  Total 

Built  Pre-1947 

1947  or  Later 
Free  Market  and 

Regulated 
1-2  Rooms,  No 

Facilities 
Public  Housing 


2167 
1265 
158 
350** 
NA 
NA 

109 

63 
156 


1999 
642 
251 
770 
467 
303 

153 

IS 
165 


-168 
-623 
+  93 
+420 
NA 
NA 

+  44 

-  45 
+  9 


Notes:         1.      (*)   Includes  49,000  units  in  "special  places"  not  covered  in 
1975. 

2.  (**)  Most  of  the  350,000  stabilized  units  in  1970  were  in 
structures  built  1947  or  later.     Office  of  Rent  Control 
estimates  from  the  1970  Special  Tabulations  that  there 
were  50,000  stabilized  units  in  pre-1947  structures. 

3.  In  1970  there  were  67,000  units  for  which  control  status 
was  not  ascertained.     Accordingly,  changes  in  the  individual 
control  statuses  do  not  balance  out  to  change  a  total. 

Sources:     1973  Report  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1975  N.Y.C. 
Housing  and  Vacancy  Survey. 
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APPENDIX  D:  CURRENT  PROGRAMS 


I.   FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  INCENTIVES 
A.  Financing 

-Public  Housing:     The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  operates  close  to  176,000 
public  housing  units  for  low-income  families.     Subsidized  for  40  years  by 
Federal,  State  and  City  funds,   the  Authority  was  receiving  construction 
and  operating  subsidies  to  keep  rents  low.     Federal  funding  for  new  con- 
struction was  suspended  in  1973,  but  the  program  has  recently  been  re-instituted 
and  work  is  expected  to  begin  on  several  new  projects. 

-Mitchell-Lama:     Under  the  State  Private  Housing  Finance  Law  of  1955,  the  City 
and  State  made  low-interest  loans  and  granted  tax  exemptions  to  limited-profit 
housing  companies  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  middle-income  housing.  The 
City  produced  61,780  housing  units,  while  the  State  program  constructed  74,951 
units.     No  new  projects  have  been  started  since  the  fiscal  crisis. 

-Urban  Development  Corporation:     The  State  Urban  Development  Corporation  was 
set  up  in  1968  to  plan  and  develop  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
projects  in  areas  not  likely  attract  private  redevelopment. 
Projects  were  financed  through  bond  sales,  the  Mitchell-Lama  program  and 
various  Federal  subsidies,  and  were  sold  to  private  operators  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.     Financial  difficulties  forced  UDC  to  postpone  new 
residential  projects  after  1974.     In  six  years,   it  built  more  than  14,000 
housing  units. 
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Section  202:     Section  202  of  the  1959  Federal  Housing  Act  provides  lower 
interest  loans  for  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.     The  program  is  being  used  jointly  with  Section  8 
rent  subsidies.     Major  emphasis  is  being  given  to  this  program  under  the 
Housing  and  Community  development  Act  of  1977. 

■Mini-Loans :     Established  under  Article  VIII  A  of  the  State  Private  Housing 
Finance  Law,  this  program  provides  short-term  loans  to  owners  of  multiple 
dwellings  for  upgrading  and  replacement  of  mechanical  systems.     The  pro- 
gram is  funded  with  Community  Development  funds  and  is  administered  by  HPD. 

■Participation  Loans:     This  HPD  program  makes  rehabilitation  financing 
available  and  encourages  private  investment  in  mortgage  loans.     The  joint 
loans  combine  Community  Development  funds  at  below-market-interest  rates 
and  funds  from  private  lenders.     Mortgage  insurance  and  rent  restructuring 
subsidies  may  be  used  to  support  joint  investment. 

■Rehabilitation  Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation   (REMIC) :     This  public  benefit 
corporation  encourages  private  mortgage  investment  in  neighborhood  pre- 
servation areas.     Funded  by  City  capital  funds,  REMIC  insures  qualified 
portions  of  first  mortgage  loans  granted  by  institutional  lenders. 

■Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loans:     The  1964  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  Section  312  is  the  only  Federal  loan  program  designed  exclusively  for 
rehabilitation.     Long-term  low-interest  loans  are  made  to  local  nonprofit 
sponsors  in  urban  renewal  and  other  designated  areas  for  rehabilitating 
vacant  one-to-four-family  buildings.     The  City  encourages  sponsors  to 
complete  rehabilitation  and  sell  renovated  buildings  to  private  owners. 
Section  312  loans  are  administered  by  HUD  and  HPD. 
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-Urban  Homesteading:     In  this  experimental  program,  the  City  takes  title  to 
FHA-foreclosed  buildings  and  conveys  them  to  qualified  low-income  people 
willing  to  rehabilitate  and  live  in  them.     HUD  is  also  sponsoring  two 
multiple-family  homesteading  demonstrations  using  Section  312  mortgage 
funds,  CETA  funds,  sweat  equity  and  private  construction  financing.  The 
buildings  will  be  owned  by  corporations  formed  by  area  residents. 

-Small  Home  Improvement  Program  (SHIP) ;     In  this  program,  HPD  acquires  and 
rehabilitates  vacant  one-to  four-family  homes,  using  Community  Development 
funds  for  interim  financing.     The  homes  are  then  sold  to  individuals  who 
qualify  for  FHA  insurance. 

-Demonstration  Rehabilitation  Program:     This  year  HUD  is  inaugurating  a  pilot 
program  to  rehabilitate  2,000  apartments  in  vacant  or  badly  deteriorated 
buildings.     Rehabilitation  will  be  financed  by  commercial  funding  and 
existing  City  programs,  and  HUD  will  provide  Section  8  subsidies  to  guarantee 
a  return  for  investors.     Agreements  with  Local  Labor  organizations  will  lower 
construction  costs. 

B.  Rent  Regulation  and  Subsidy 

-Rent  Regulation:     In  New  York  City,  rents  are  regulated  by  complex  laws  and 
administrative  procedures  intended  to  protect  tenants  from  high  rents  and  to 
encourage  proper  maintenance.     They  are  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance  of  HPD. 

•  Rent  Control  -  Since  1943,   rent  control  has  fixed  rent  ceilings  that  can 
be  raised  only  when  landlords  make  specified  improvements.     The  program 
applies  to  most  residential  structures  built  before  1947. 
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•  Maximum  Base  Rents  -  Since  1970,  maximum  base  rents  are  established  for 
rent-controlled  units,  based  on  operating  costs  and  a  fair  return  to 
owners.     Rent  increases  are  allowed  as  costs  rise,  providing  the  building 
is  well  maintained. 

•  Vacancy  Decontrol  -  Since  1971,  rent  controlled  units  are  decontrolled 
when  vacated  and  decontrolled  units  are  brought  under  rent  stabilization. 

•  Rent  Stabilization  -  In  1969,  most  multiple  dwellings  built  after  1947 
were  brought  under  this  program,  which  regulates  rent  increases, 
services  and  evictions . 

-Special  Exemptions:     Exemption  from  rent  increases  are  granted  to  senior 
citizens  who  live  in  rent  controlled,  stabilized  and  Mitchell-Lama  housing. 
Landlords  receive  equivalent  abatements  on  real  estate  taxes. 

-Section  8  Rent  Subsidies:     Title  II  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  provides  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  lower-income 
families.     Families  are  eligible  if  their  income  is  within  the  HUD  established 
limits  for  the  City.     The  subsidy  amounts  to  the  difference  between  going 
rents  and  what  they  can  afford.     The  Housing  Authority  administers  the 
existing  housing  portion  of  this  program. 

C.  Tax  Exemption  and  Abatement 

-J-51  Tax  Abatement  and  Exemption:     Section  J-51  of  the  City's  Administrative 
Code  provides  a  12-year  exemption  and  9  year  tax  abatement  from  increased 
tax  assessments  arising  from  rehabilitation  of  substandard  dwellings,  and 
conversions  of  lofts,  hotels  and  commercial  buildings  to  residential  use. 
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-Section  421  Tax  Incentives :     Under  Section  421  of  the  State  Real  Property 
Tax  Law,  the  City  offers  a  10  year  partial  exemption  to  private  developers 
for  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  multiple  dwellings. 

-Special  Reductions  for  the  Elderly:  City  statutes  allow  lower  income  elderly 
property  owners  to  obtain  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  real  estate  taxes. 

II.   HOUSING  MAINTENANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

-Code  Enforcement:     HPD's  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  administers  the  State 
Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and  the  City's  Housing  Maintenance  Code.     Funded  by 
CD,   the  program's  inspectors  report  violations  to  the  City  Emergency  Repair 
Program  and  to  HPD's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Compliance.     Efforts  are  con- 
centrated in  Model  Cities,  neighborhood  preservation  and  urban  renewal  areas. 

-Community  Management:     The  HPD  program,  operating  with  Community  Development 
funds,   is  designed  for  low  and  moderate  income  areas  where  City-owned  buildings 
in  poor  condition  are  concentrated.     The  City  contracts  with  community  or- 
ganizations for  management  services  and  with  private  firms  or  nonprofit 
groups  for  technical  services,  rehabilitation  and  major  repair  work.  Funds 
for  acquisition,  management  and  maintenance  can  be  provided.     Under  the 
Administrative  Code  and  Section  309  of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  the  City 
can  be  appointed  receiver  for  buildings.     The  central  receivership  unit 
manages  these  buildings  if  no  qualified  community  group  is  prepared  to  do  so. 
In  other  cases,  City-owned  buildings  can  be  sold  to  nonprofit  applicants. 

-Emergency  Repair:     This   HPD  program  provides  vital  services  in  emergency 
situations,  billing  landlords  for  costs.     Approximately  6,000  repairs  will 
be  funded  by  CD-III. 
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-Demolition  and  Seal-Up:     The  Administrative  Code  requires  buildings  certified 
as  unsafe,  dangerous  to  life  or  health  or  constituting  a  public  nuisance  to 
be  demolished  or  sealed.     With  capital  budget  and  Community  Development 
funds,   an  estimated  100  to  150  buildings  could  be  demolished  or  sealed 
each  month. 

-Litigation  and  Negotiated  Repairs   (HLB) :     The  Housing  Litigation  Bureau  is 
the  enforcement  arm  of  HPD's  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance. 
It  takes  affirmative  action  against  owners  of  substandard  dwellings  to 
correct  code  violations.     The  Housing  Litigation  Bureau,  whose  staff  is 
funded  by  CD,   represents  the  Department  before  the  housing  part  of  New  York 
City  Civil  Court  in  all  housing  maintenance  matters. 

-Modernizing  Public  Housing:     Some  of  the  Housing  Authority  buildings  are 
more  than  25  years  old,  and  need  new  mechanical  systems.  Rehabilitation 
of  electrical  systems  and  elevators  and  installation  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment  proceeds  on  an  ongoing  basis  with  State,  City  and  CD 
funds . 

III.   SUPPORT  SERVICES 


A.  Economic  Development 

-Economic  Recovery:     The  Deputy  Mayor  for  Economic  Development  administers 
this  plan,  which  focuses  on  efforts  to  retain  business  and  capture  new 
investment.     The  plan  recommends  conversion  of  vacant  manufacturing  lofts 
to  residences  through  rezoning  and  J-51  incentive. 


-Commercial  Revitalization:     The  Department  of  City  Planning  and  local  commun- 
ity organizations  plan  jointly  for  upgrading  local  shopping  areas.  Improvements 
include  storefront  renovations,  pedestrian  malls  and  merchant  promotion 
programs.     Community  Development  funds  are  used  to  assist  improvements. 
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B.  Public  Health,  Safety  and  Welfare 

-Zoning  for  Housing  Quality;     These  zoning  provisions  outline  qualiLative 
standards  for  apartment  houses.     The  zoning  encourages  construction  of 
buildings  in  scale  with  their  surroundings,  with  usable  recreational 
space  and  good  security  and  interior  design. 

-Site  Improvement:     City-owned  vacant  sites  are  dealt  with  in  three  ways : 
(1)   interim  site  improvements  that  make  a  site  usable  for  recreation 
and  gardening;    (2)   the  Greening  program,     new  with  this  year's  CD-3 
application,   that  clears  and  fences  lots  that  will  be  planted  with 
tall  grass  and  fast-growing  trees,   and   (3)  permanent  site  improvements 
for  sites  to  remain  as  open  space  that  will  be  managed  by  adjoining 
housing  developments  or  other  community  organizations. 

-Street  Repair;     This  CD  project  of  the  Department  of  Highways  repairs  dan- 
gerous street  conditions  in  low-income  and  moderate-income  areas. 

-Fire  Fighting:     Fire  Salvage  is  a  CD  project  which  provides  for  the  seal-up  of 
partially  burned  structures.     Project  VAPRO  allows  a  Fire  Department  team 
to  monitor  burned  buildings  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  until  they  are  restored 
to  habitable  condition.     Also,   an  Infra-red  Viewer  project  will  be  tested 
on  a  pilot  basis  in  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.     The  device  can  spot 
people  trapped  in  smoke  and  can  locate  smoldering  parts  of  a  burned  building. 

-Sanitation :     A  number  of  sanitation  programs  are  relevant  to  the  goals  of 
the  Housing  Element.     The  Sanitation  Department  cleans  up  empty  lots  to 
bring  them  up  to  sanitary  code  standards.     The  Department  also  ensures 
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conformance  with  the  code  by  generating  awareness  by  residents,  landlords, 
and  commercial  establishments  of  their  responsibilities.     The  rodent 
control  program  works  to  seal  up  unnecessary  openings,  exterminates  and 
clears  surrounding  areas  of  rat-infested  material  and  instructs  residents 
on  how  to  keep  rodents  away.     In  Project  Score  Card,  every  street  in  the 
City  is  surveyed  weekly  to  provide  reports  on  conditions  that  are  used  to 
instruct  sanitation  crews.     The  Sanitation  Department  also  runs  Operation 
Lend-a-Hand,  which  provides  tools  for  sidewalk  sweeps,  boroughwide  cleanups 
and  other  community  projects: 

C.  Voluntary  Action 
-Mayor's  Volunteer  Program:     Administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  this 
program  is  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for  volunteer  involvement  in  activities 
conducted  by  City  agencies. 

-Volunteer  Educational  Assistance:     This  program  is  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  recruits  volunteers  to  work  in  City  schools. 

-Auxiliary  Police:     This  City  program,  administered  by  the  Police  Department, 
trains  volunteers  to  patrol  streets,  serving  as  auxiliaries  to  the  regular 
force . 

-Operation  Clean  up:     The  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  supplements 
its  own  staff  by  recruiting  local  groups  to  clean  parks,  playgrounds  and 
beaches  during  peak  periods. 
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IV.   COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS 

-Neighborhood  Preservation  Program:     This  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and 
Development  program  is  targeted  to  five  transitional  neighborhoods.     Field  offices 
in  each  area  work  to  preserve  housing,  using  maintenance  agreements,  code  enforce- 
ment and  rehabilitation  loans. 

-Neighborhood  Stabilization  Program:     This  pilot  program  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,   funded  by  Community  Development,  encourages  viable  integration 
and  works  to  prevent  re-segregation.     The  program  organizes  community  groups 
to  confront  issues,  investigate  real  estate  practices  and  take  legal  action 
against  blockbusting  and  racial  steering. 

-Historic  Preservation  Program:     The  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  is 
working  to  intensify  restoration  in  historic  districts.     Community  Development 
funds  will  be  used  as  matching  grants  for  exterior  improvements . 

-Model  Cities:     This  Federally-funded  program,  administered  by  the  Model  Cities 
Central  Administration  office,  addresses  problems  such  as  crime,  delinquency, 
education,  environmental  protection,  health,   job  development,  recreation  and 
social  services. 

-Urban  Renewal;  Title  I  and  Neighborhood  Development  Program  Areas:     The  Federal 
government  terminated  funding  under  Title  I  and  NDP  in  1973  and  put  a  moratorium  on 
housing  construction  programs.     The  next  year,  urban  renewal  was  incorporated 
into  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act.     The  consequence  of  the  moratorium  is 
280  redevelopment  sites  in  various  stages  of  clearance  and  design. 
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APPENDIX  E:  NEW  PROGRAMS 


New  programs  must  be  developed  to  carry  out  policies  presented  in  the  Housing 
Element  and  to  fill  gaps  in  needs. 

Several  new  programs  designed  to  encourage  private  investment  are  being  dis- 
cussed.    The  City  is  studying  the  possibility  of  capping  the  real  estate  tax 
rate  for  five  years  at  the  rate  implicit  in  the  Financial  Plan  for  Fiscal  1978. 
A  landlord  assistance  program  has  also  been  proposed,  which  would  conduct 
workshops  for  landlords  on  how  to  improve  housing  management.     An  adequate 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  could  be  insured  through  a  credit  allocation  program, 
currently  under  discussion  by  Federal  and  State  officials,  that  would  guide 
banks.     Banks  in  lending  practices  require  that  they  extend  mortgages  in 
assigned  catchment  areas. 

Firmer  action  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  redlining  through  such  possible 
actions  as  an  enforceable  legislated  ban,  requirement  for  full  disclosure 
of  mortgage  activity,   a  State  co-insurance  fund  to  protect  lenders  against 
losses  in  rehabilitation  loans  or  expansion  of  the  State's  secondary  mortgage 
market  activities  to  encourage  residential  mortgage  lending.     Other  mechanisms 
under  discussion  are:  extension  of  State  regulatory  power  to  mortgage  companies 
and  bankers,  and  State  authority  to  require  banks  to  present  plans  showing  their 
branches  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located. 

A  City  program  of  land  banking  could  add  to  public  resources  for  housing  by 
holding  land  that  is  suitable  for  development,   so  that  effective  long-range 
planning  can  take  place.     Interim  land  uses  can  be  found  to  fill  vacant  lots 
with  attractive  uses  for  residents. 
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Creation  of  a  national  urban  development  bank  to  meet  credit  needs  of  urban 
areas  that  are  not  met  by  private  lenders  is  under  discussion  in  Washington. 
The  bank  would  provide  and  guarantee  loans  for  State  and  city  governments 
for  public  works,  to  individuals  and  corporations  for  small  business  and  to 
public  agencies  and  limited-dividend  corporations  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.     Another  source  of  public  funds  to  Cities  would  be  from  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  program  to  alleviate  physical  and  economic  deterioration 

Provision  of  rent  relief  for  tenants  needs  concerted  attention.     A  real  estate 
tax  credit  has  been  proposed  for  renters  because  they  contribute  part  of  the 
real  estate  taxes  that  owners  pay  to  government.     Tenant  participation  in 
housing  operations — tenant  security  patrols,  elevator  operations,  garbage 
pickups  and  repairs- -could  also  help  lower  rents. 

Efforts  must  be  expanded  to  meet  special  housing  needs  in  the  City.  Federal 
funds     are  sorely  needed  to  provide  housing  for  handicapped.  Landlords 
should  be  encouraged  to  install  aids  to  the  handicapped  in  accordance  with 
the  law.     Single-room  occupancies  should  be  upgraded  to  bring  them  up  to 
acceptable  standards.     New  funding  and  subsidizing  sources  are  needed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  success  of  all  new  efforts  rely  on  an  effective  planning  process. 
Measures  are  being  taken  to  acquire  accurate  information  on  local  conditions 
and  trends.     Further  investigation  is  needed  to  develop  information  on 
investment  activities,  by  neighborhood.     Analysis  of  building  permit  in- 
formation can  be  used  to  direct  targeting  of  incentives  in  areas  where  in- 
vestment is  lagging.     At  present,  there  is  no  comprehensive  and  current  data 
on  mortgage  activity  in  the  city.     Mortgage  analysis  would  provide  neighborhood- 
level  data,  revealing  areas  where  lack  of  financing  is  inhibiting  conservation. 
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Efforts  must  be  made  to  enhance  computer  capability  for  analytic  work.  The 
LABIS  system  must  be  augmented  to  include  demographic  information  and 
computer  mapping  system  must  be  developed  to  map  areas  and  natural  features . 
DIME  routing,  districting  and  mapping  applications  must  also  be  developed. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  launching  a  new  cooperative  community 
planning  program  that  will  help  implement  1975  Charter  revisions.  This 
program  will  link  the  planning  activities  of  Community  Boards  and  City 
agencies.     Each  Board  will  prepare  various  reports  dealing  with  budgets, 
service  delivery  and  other  local  matters.     To  carry  out  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities, Boards  will  have  access  to  new  community-related  information- 
data,  maps  and  instructional  material — being  prepared  by  the  Department. 

The  Department's  Zoning  Study  Group  is  conducting  a  citywide  zoning  study 
to  determine  effectiveness  of  existing  zoning  provisions  and  how  they  can 
be  improved  to  meet  current  land  use  trends.     Special  study  will  be  given  to 
flexible  zoning,   rehabilitation  facilitation  and  other  key  matters. 
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APPENDIX  F:  SECTION  8  PROJECTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MANHATTAN 

PROJECT  LOCATION 

AK  Houses  E.   Harlem  Triangle  3A 

157  DU's 

1775  E.  Harlem  Triangle  3B 

245  DU's 

Land's  End  11A  Two  Bridges  5 

490  DU's 


Washington  Heights  C 
183  DU's 


Washington  Heights  C 
Amsterdam  Ave.   154,   155  St 


Gladys  Hampton 
205  DU's 


St.  Nicholas  Park  7 


Bellevue  So.  10 
224  DU's 


Bellevue  So.  10 

E.   28  St. ,  bet.   1st  & 

2nd  Ave. 


St.  Phillips 
197  DU's  (R) 


107-43  W.   135  St, 


Villa  Hermosa 
271  DU's  (R) 


Milbank-Frawley  Site  21 
Madison  Ave.  bet. 


Iowa  Apts . 
41  DU's  (R) 


W.   104  St. 


Campos  Plaza 
537  DU's 


14  St. ,  Ave.  B,  Ave.  C 


W.   104  St. 
54  DU's  (R) 


Manhattan  Valley  Site 
W.   104  St. 


Cathedral  Pkway  5 
340  DU's 


C.  P.  Site  5 


Ruppert  Ruppert  Brewery 

200  DU's  Site  4B 

Harlem  106  East  Harlem  106 
200  DU's 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 

E.  Harlem  Triangle 
Community  Assoc. 

E.  Harlem  Triangle 
Community  Assoc. 

Nat'l  Kinney, 
Two  Bridges  NE 
Settlement  Hsg.  Fun 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
Hsg.  Assoc. 

Lionel  Hampton 
Devel.  Co. 
Glick  Const. 
Site  10  Community 
Alliance,  S.H.F. 

St.  Phillips  Church 

Beautiful  Village 
Msg.   Devel.  Corp. 

Gimel  Realty 


NYCHA 


Glick  Construe. 
MUDC 

NYCHA 


George  Newman 
Salvation  Army 
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MANHATTAN  (Continued) 


PROJECT 


LOCATION 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 


Vestrymen  of 
Trinity  Church 
250  DU's 


Brooklyn  Bridge 
Site  2B 


Trinity  Church 


Assoc.  Blind 
200  DU's 


139  W.   23  St. 
bet.   6  and  7  Ave 


Assoc.  Blind  Inc. 


Markle  Resid 
183  DU's 


123  W.   13  St. 


Salvation  Army 


Powell  Sr.  Cit. 
47  DU' s  (R) 


175  W.   137  St. 


Harlem  Teams  for 
Self  Help 


LIRA 

195  DU's 


Spring,  Elizabeth, 
Mott  Sts. 


Little  Italy 
Restoration  Assoc. 


Proj .  Rehab. 
154  DU's  (R) 


E.   10  &  11  Sts. 
betw.  Aves.  B  &  C 


Center  for  Hsg. 
Partnership 


Washington  Heights 
100  DU's 


151  St.  &  Riverside 
Drive 


Continental 
Wingate 


Lower  East  Side 
76  DU's  (R) 


606  E.   11  St. 
171  Ave.  B. 
621  E.   9  St. 


Center  for  Housing 
Partnerships,  Coalition 
for  Human  Housing 


Milbank  Frawley 
99  DU's  (R) 


Milbank  Frawley 
Site  14 


Settlement  Housing 
Fund,   Graphic  Const. 


West  Harlem 
125  DU's  (R) 


St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  117  St 
Manhattan  Ave.,   118  St. 


Harlem  Urban  Dev.  Corp., 
John  Mee 


Canaan  IV 
133  DU's 


W.  114-115  St.,  Lenox  & 
St.   Nicholas  Ave. 


Church  Home  Dev. 


Harlem  Interfaith 
181  DU's 


St.  Nicholas  Pk.  4 


Harlem  Interfaith/ 
Marsden  Constr. 
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BROOKLYN 


PROJECT  LOCATION 

Riverstone  Brownsville  3 

120  DU's  Riverdale  Ave.  bet. 

Stone  &  Watkins 

Friendset  Coney  Island  NDP  8A 

258  DU's 


Risley  Dent 
248  DU's 

Seagate  I  and  II 
302  DU's 

JWV  Boardwalk 
252  DU's 

Bed.  Stuy.  60 
251  DU's 

Bushwick-Ridgewood 
II  &  II 
330  DU's 

Ocean  Hill 
237  DU's 

Bradley  Plaza 
400  DU's 


Bed.  Stuy.  Restoration 
150  DU's 

United  Ed.   &  Rehab. 
100  DU's 

Catholic  Charities 
100  DU's 

St.   Nicholas  Hsg. 
Corp. 

176  DU's 

AH I  Ezer 
94  DU's 

Williamsburg 
200  DU's  (R) 


Fulton  Park  3 

Fulton  St.   &  Lewis  Ave. 

Coney  Island  4B 


Ocean  Pkway,  Brighton 
Beach  Ave.,  Broadwalk 

Bedford  Stuyvesant  60 
Halsey  St. 

Bushwick  P.  60 


Ocean  Hill-Bed.  Stuy. 
Sites  HOC,  HOD,  67M 

Brownsville  4C 
Rockaway,  Newport, 
Osborn,  Lott 

I.S.  365  site 
Nostrand  Ave. 

1876  50  St.,  Brooklyn 


191  Joralemon  St. 
Brooklyn 

Grand  &  Bushwick 


E.   7th  St.   &  Ave.  S 


Bedford  Ave.  bet.  Keap 
&  Ross  St. 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 

Blitman  Const.  Corp. 
P.R.O.B.E.,  Puerto 
Rican  Forum 

Friendship  Clubs  of 
Maimonides  Hospital, 
Settlement  Hsg.  Fund 

Jackie  Robinson  Devel. 
Corp . 

Robert  Seavey 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  USA,  Alex  Derechin 

NYCHA 
NYCHA 

NYCHA 

Graphic  Const.  Corp. 

Bed.  Stuy.  Restoration  Corp. 
United  Ed.  &  Rehab. 
Catholic  Charities 
St.  Nicholas  Hsg.  Corp. 

AHI  Ezer  Congregation 
Blitman 
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BROOKLYN 


PROJECT  LOCATION 

Sunset  Park 
50  DU's  (R) 

Crown  Heights 
125  DU's  (R) 


Crown  Heights 
75  DU's  (R) 


1577  Carroll  St. 
440  Brooklyn  Ave 


Williamsburg 
200  DU's  (R) 


Driggs  &  Havemeyer 
bet.  S.   1st  St.  & 
S.   3rd  St. 


Greene-Clermont 
94  DU's 


80-86  Greene  Ave. 


UCP  Residence  Lawrence  Ave. 
103  DU's 

Pierrepont  50-59  Pierrepont 
188  DU's  (R) 


675  Empire  Blvd. 
66  DU's  (R) 

349  Crown  St. 
34  DU's 

658  Montgomery 
37  DU's  (R) 

Dean  Manor 
32  DU's  (R) 

1085  Development 
12  DU's  (R) 

Clif ton-Classon 
45  DU's  (R) 


675  Empire  Blvd, 
Bklyn. 

349  Crown 


658  Montgomery 


1280-84-88  Dean  St. 


1085  Manhattan  Avenue 


88-102  Clifton  Pi. 
372  Classon  PI. 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 
Continental-Wingate 


Cent.  Bklyn.  Urban 
Development  Corp. 
(John  Mee) 

Graphic/Chevra 
Metropolitan  Rehab.  Corp. 


80-86  Housing  Corp.  of 
Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Long  Island 

United  Cerebral  Palsey 

Catholic  Charities  of 
Bklyn.     Progress  of 
People's  Devel.  Corp. 

Habaracha  Realty  Corp. 

Crown  Hghts .  Jewish 
Comm.  Council 

BIVOH  Realty  Corp. 

Stanley  Reifer, 
Jerome  Poe 


Bedford  Stuyvesant 
Restoration  Corp. 
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BRONX 


PROJECT 


LOCATION 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 


Mohegan  Ave.  Apts 
196  DU's 


E.   180,  Moh.  Av. 
Honeywell  Ave. 
Block  3124  Lot  1 


A.  Alpert  &  Sons 


Bronxchester  (Site  2] 
208  DU' s 


Bronxchester  2 


NYCHA 


1018  Development 
97  DU's  (R) 


1010-32  E.  163  St.  & 
921-39  Southern  Blvd. 


1018  Development 
Corp . 


2000-12-16-20 
Davidson 

67  DU's  (R) 


2000-12-16-20 
Davidson  Ave. 


S .  Bronx  Community 
Housing  Corp. 


Twin  Parks  East 
219  DU's 


Twin  Park  E.  URA 
9  &  R-3 


NYCHA 


S.  Bronx  Model  Cities 
130  DU's 


S.  Bronx  URA  502 


NYCHA 


Belartes  Court 
78  DU's  (R) 


1892  Arthur  Ave. 
1899  Belmont  Ave 


A.  Alpert  &  Sons 


Belmont  Apts. 
62  DU's  (R) 


626  E.   189  St, 


Belmont  189  Inc. 
(Michael  Splezyn) 


S.  Bronx  Model  Cities 
199  DU's 


SBMC  102 


S.  Bronx  NAACP/SBCHC 


Melrose  D-3  &  E-l  URA 
160  DU' s 


E.    151  St, 


Morris  Courtlandt 
Neightborhood  Assoc. 


Morrisania  2  URA 
202  DU's 


Concourse  Village  E 
&  E.  161  St.  &  Park 
Ave .  W . 


Modern  Urban  Housing 
Co . ,  Inc . 


Simpson  St.  URA 
215  DU's 


Fox  and  Simpson  Sts 


SEBCO 


Hebrew  Home  for  Aged 
175  DU's 


5901  Palisade 


Hebrew  Home  for  Aged 


S.  Bronx  Community 
Hsg.  Corp. 
100  DU's 


SBMC  603 


S.  Bronx  Comm.  Hsg.  Corp, 


Hunts  Point 
150  DU's 


887  Bryant  Ave, 


SBCHC 
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BRONX 


PROJECT 


LOCATION 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 


E.    163  St. 

200  DU's  (R) 


E.   163  Street 


Property  Resources  Corp., 
SEBCO,  Inc. 


Bronx  Park  So. 
100  DU's  (R) 


Center  for  Housing 
Partnerships ,  Holy 
Trinity  Interdenominational 
Christian  Council,  Inc. 


Morrisania 
150  DU's  (R) 


East  Concourse 


Two  Trees  Management 
(Fran  Gross) 


Southern  Blvd. 
150  DU's  (R) 


Morelite  Const 


Crotona  Park  E, 
150  DU's  (R) 


Urban  Home  Ownership 


We  st  Tremont 
150  DU's  (R) 


2710(30)  Sedgewick 


Continental-Wingate 


Findlay  Plaza 
163  DU's  (R) 


1201  Findlay  Ave. 


Hebrew  Home  for  Aged 


1992  Davidson 
16  DU's  (R) 


1992  Davidson  Ave 


1992  Associates 


2005-7  Davidson  Ave, 
44  DU's  (R) 


2005-7  Davidson  Ave 


Zelbeg  Enterprises 


Concourse  Plaza 
240  DU's  (R) 


900  Grand  Concourse 


Defilipis  Construction 
Corp . 


Mohegan-Crotona 
154  DU's 


2082-83-90  Mohegan  Ave. 
876  E.   180  St. 
2082  Crotona  Parkway 
2095  Honeywell  Ave. 


A.  Alpert  &  Sons 
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QUEENS 


PROJECT 


LOCATION 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 


Baisley  Park 
Gardens 
210  DU's 


South  Jamaica  1  &  2 


BRSH 

Perpignano  Assocs 


Northeastern 
Conference 

DU's  not  known 


N.Y.  Blvd.  &  132  Ave, 
161  St. 


Northeastern  Conference 


Allen  A.M.E.  Church 
300  DU's 


S.  Jamaica  10 


Allen  A.M.E.  Church 


Catherine  Sheridan 
240  DU's 

New  Haven  Plaza 
309  DU's 


23  St.   &  31  Rd.,  Astoria 


Beach  13,  B.   15  Sts.,  New 
Haven  Ave.,  Hey son  Rd., 
Far  Rockaway 


Catholic  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn 

Peter  Perpignano 


STATEN  ISLAND 


PROJECT 


LOCATION 


DEVELOPER/SPONSOR 


Allied  Manor 
104  DU's 


Manor  Road  &  Westwood  Ave 


Hyman  Muss  &  Jo sua  L.  Muss 


ADDITIONAL  URBAN  RENEWAL  -  SECTION  8's 


Harlem  106 
Ruppert  4B 
Melrose  D-3,  E-l 
Melrose  D-2 
Morrisania  2 

Simpson  Street  Vest  Pocket 
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Scheduled  Projects 


I.  URA's 

East  Harlem  Triangle  3b  -  AK  Houses 
Brownsville  3  -  Riverstone 
Milbank  21  -  Villa  Hermosa 
Bellevue  10 

Coney  Island  4B  -  Seagate  I  and  II 

Coney  Island  8A  -  Friendset 

Fulton  Park  3  -  Risley  Dent 

Two  Bridges  5  -  Lands  End  II 

Washington  Heights  C 

Gladys  Hampton  -  St.  Nicholas  Park 

East  Harlem  3A  -  1775 

II .     City  Owned 

Mohegan  Honeywell   (Mohegan  Apartments) 
Mohegan  Crotona 
Belartes  Court 

III .     Privately  Owned 

175  W.   137  St. 
Allied  Manor 


Unscheduled  Projects 

I .     No  HPD  Action  Necessary  or  HAP  executed 

Aldus  Green 
1790-1812  Pitkin 
724  Dekalb 
Walt  Whitman 
532  W.   145  St. 
156  Stanton 
447  Lenox 
430  E.   138  St. 
2059  Madison  Ave. 

II .     Municipal  Loans  Requiring  Only  HAP  Contract 

1003  E.   174  St. 

119  Ralph  Ave. 

222-4  W.   21  St. 

968  Bronx  Park  South 

2133  Daly  Ave. 

2000-12-16-20  Davidson  Ave. 

931-33  Columbus  Ave. 

235  Brook  Ave. 

2  78-80  Brook  Ave. 

296  Brook  Ave. 

2132-40  Daly  Ave. 

*Manhattan  Plaza 
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III.     State  Set-Asides 


Greene  Clermont 
Shore  Hills 
Bedford  Stuyvesant 
Catherine  Sheridan 
Findlay  Plaza 

IV.  City-Owned 

1018  Development  Corp. 
CI if ton-Classon 
LIRA  -  P. 21 

900  Grand  Concourse  -  Concourse  Plaza 

V.  NYCHA 

14  St.   Ave  B/Ave  C  Stage  I 

14  St.  Ave  B/Ave  C  Stage  II 

Cathedral  Parkway  5 

Bed  Stuy  60 

Bushwick  P.   60  Stage  I 

Bushwick  P.  60  Stage  II 

South  Bronx  502 

Twin  Parks  East  9  &  R3 

Bed  Stuy  HOC,   HOD,  67M 

VI .     Urban  Renewal 

W.   104  St.  -  Manhattan  Valley 
Bronxville  4C  -  Bradley  Plaza 
Milbank  22  -  Canaan  IV 
St.  Nich  4  -  Harlem  Interfaith 
Bronxchester  2 

Baisley  Park  Gardens  -  South  Jamaica  1  and  2 
South  Bronx  102 

VII .     Demonstration  Rehab 

Croton  Park  East  -  Urban  Home  Ownership 

Clinton  -  Urban  Home  Ownership 

Clinton  -  HRH 

Hunts  Point  -  SBCHC 

Brook  Ave.  -  SBCHC 

Southern  Blvd  -  SBCHC 

163  St  -  Property  Resourcer 

West  Tremont  -  Continental  Wingate 

Sunset  Park  -  Continental  Wingate 

Washington  Heights  -  Continental  Wingate 

Bronx  Park  South  -  Morelite 

Crown  Heights  -  Graphic 

Milbank  -  Graphic 

Lower  East  Side  -  Graphic 

Crown  Heights  -  John  Mee 

Southern  3oulevard  -  Center  for  Housing  Partnerships 
Lower  East  Side  -  Center  for  Housing  Partnerships 
East  Concourse  -  Two  Trees 
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VIII.  202's 


Associated  Blind 

Marlke  Residence  -  Salvation  Army 
Ahi  Ezer  Congreation 
Marien  Heim  of  Brooklyn 
Bedford  Stuyvesant 

United  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Catholic  Charities 

St.  Nicholas  Housing  Corporation 

Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged 

Northeastern  Conference 

SBCHC  -  South  Bronx  60  3 

Allen  AME  Church  -  South  Jamaica  10 

Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  -  Brooklyn  Bridge  Southwest 

IX.     Privately  Owned 

199  2  Davidson 

2005-7  Davidson 

Belmont  Apts . 

JWV  Boardwalk 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Pierrepont 

675  Empire  Blvd. 

349  Crown  St. 

658  Montgomery  St. 

Dean  Manor 

1085  Development 

107-43  135  St. 

443-7  Third  Ave. 
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APPENDIX  G:  SECTION  8  INCOME  LIM ITS 


NO.  OF 

PERSONS  LOWER  INCOME  VERY  LOW  INCOME 


1  $  9,050  $  5,000 

2  11,600  6,300 

3  13,050  7,100 

4  14,500  8,000 

5  15,400  8,600 

6  16,350  9,200 

7  17,250  9,900 
8+  18,150  10,500 


Note:  Income  limits  as  of  May,   1977  based  on  gross  income;  no 

deductions  allowed.     Thirty  percent  of  total  Section  8 
units  in  area  must  be  occupied  by  very  low  income  tenants. 

Source:       U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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APPENDIX  J:  HUD  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  CITATIONS 
TO  HOUSING  ELEMENT 


HUD  REQUIREMENT:      LAND  USE  AND  HOUSING  ELEMENT 

600.67(b)     Comprehensive  plan  requirements,  Evaluation  requirement/ 
Policy  Development  requirement 

The  comprehensive  plan  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  a  housing  element 
and  a  land  use  element.     These  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other 
and  with  stated  national  growth  policy  objectives.     The  elements 
shall  specify  broad  goals  and  annual  objectives  and  programs  designed 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  and  procedures,  including  criteria  set 
forth  in  advance  for  evaluating  programs  and  activities  to  determine 
whether  the  objectives  are  being  met. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 

II  Introduction 

IV  Policies 
V    Comprehensive  Planning 

VI  Implementation 
VII     Directions  for  the  Future 
Appendix  B  Current  Programs 
Appendix  C  New  Programs 

HUD  REQUIREMENT:      HOUSING  ELEMENT 

600.70(a)(1)   Data  Requirement 

Take  into  account  all  available  evidence  of  the  assumptions  and 
statistical  bases  upon  which  the  projection  of  zoning,  community 
facilities  and  population  growth  is  based;  assess  available  data  for 
the  purpose  of  making  projections  upon  which  housing  policy  and 
programs  will  be  based. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 

III  Analysis  of  Housing  Needs 
VII  Directions  for  the  Future 
Appendix  A  Methodology  and  Data 

HUD  REQUIREMENT:       HOUSING  ELEMENT 

600.70(a)(2)  Non-Discrimination  Requirement 


Provide  for  the  elmination  of  the  effects  of  discrimination  in  housing 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  and  provide 
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safeguards  for  the  future.     Housing  strategies  must  be  carried  out  in 
a  non-discriminatory  manner.     Housing  plan  must  assure  that  no  future 
discrimination  will  result  from  the  proposed  housing  policies  and 
the  anticipated  implementation  program.     Where  specific  evidence 
of  the  effects  of  housing  discrimination  has  been  identified,  the 
housing  element  must  contain  specific  plans,  policies  and  procedures 
to  eliminate  such  discrimination. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 

III    Analysis  of  Housing  Needs 
IV  Policies 
VI  Implementation 

HUD  REQUIREMENT:     HOUSING  ELEMENT 

600.70(a)(3)   Conservation  Requirement 

Take  into  account  the  need  to  preserve  existing  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods through  such  measures  as  housing  preservation,  rehabilitation, 
changes  in  tax  policies  and  building  codes,   improvements  in  housing 
management  and  maintenance  and  the  provision  of  adequate  municipal 
services . 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 

II  Introduction 
IV  Policies 

V  Comprehensive  Planning 

HUD  REQUIREMENT:      HOUSING  ELEMENT 

600.70(a)(4)   Coordination  Requirement 

Develop  and  carry  out  policies,  procedures  and  mechanisms  necessary 
for  coordinating  local,  areawide  and  State  housing  policies  with 
functional  planning  and  capital  investment  strategies. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 

V  Comprehensive  Planning 
VI  Implementation 

VII     Directions  for  the  Future 
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HUD  REQUIREMENT:     HOUSING  ELEMENT 


600.70(b)  (3)  (i) 

Identify  the  housing  needs  of  the  current  and  prospective  population 
by  geographic  sectors  and  identifiable  segments  of  the  population 
and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  housing  resources  (including 
assisted  housing)   to  meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens  in  order  to 
provide  a  choice  of  housing  types  and  location;  analyze  housing 
needs  and  develop  a  housing  policy;  choose  an  allocation  system 
based  on  housing  need,  resources,  available  sites,  physical  condi- 
tions and  equal  opportunity  concerns. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 


II  Introduction 
III     Analysis  of  Housing  Needs 

IV  Policies 
V    Comprehensive  Planning 
VII     Directions  for  the  Future 
Appendix  A  Methodology  and  Data 
Appendix  B  Current  Programs 
Appendix  C  New  Programs 


HUD  REQUIREMENT:      HOUSING  ELEMENT 
600.70(b) (3) (ii) 

Develop  public-private  policies,   strategies  and  implementation 
activities  necessary  to  accomplish  housing  goals  and  objectives, 
including  the  provision  of  essential  public  facilities  and  services. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RESPONSE: 

Section  Citations: 


HUD  REQUIREMENT:     HOUSING  ELEMENT 
600.70(b) (3) (iii) 

Take  into  account  the  housing  planning  activities  and  plans  undertaken 
pursuant  to  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  HCD  Act  of  1974.     No  funds  will  be 
provided  for  duplication  of  data  or  analysis. 


IV 
VII 


IV 


V 


Policies 

Comprehensive  Planning 
Implementation 
Directions  for  the  Future 
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NEW  YORK  CITY'S  -RESPONSE; 


Section  Citations: 

III    Analysis  of  Housing  Needs 
IV  Policies 
V    Comprehensive  Planning 
Appendix  A  Methodology  and  Data 
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